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INTRODUCTION 


T HIS book is presented with an awareness of 
its many deficiencies. It is impossible to crowd 
into its pages all the points of view and in- 
terests that clamor for a hearing. On the other hand 
there is nothing new in what is stated. I have tried to 
gather together the many and varied ideas and pro- 
nouncements and the experiences of a multitude of 
people who have been interested in the pursuit of a 
more wholesome rural life for America. The number 
of those to whom I am indebted is legion. I only regret 
that space would not permit the recital of names, were 
it possible to recall them, which, of course, it is not. 
Like Paul, I am debtor to all men. I would like, how- 
ever, to express my debt of gratitude to my colleague, 
the Reverend Jay S. Stowell, for his valuable sugges- 
tions and generous editorial help. 

R.ural America is, itself, in the melting pot of 
change. The old individualism, out of which many 
of the sturdy characteristics of rural life came, is now 
in the discard. A new individualism is now being 
born, an individualism that will be willing to co- 
operate, in order to survive, for men everywhere must 
now learn to cooperate in order to maintain their in- 
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dependence. The individual parts must be willing to 
lose the lesser freedom in order to preserve the greater 
freedom of the whole. This new compulsion to a co- 
operative life in rural America is at the heart of all 
I have tried to say. A new philosophy must take pos- 
session of rural people; a philosophy as old as Jesus, 
but new, inasmuch as it has not been applied to the 
workaday world of rural folk. Little or nothing has 
been said in the book regarding this philosophy of 
life. For that reason it is deemed important to speak 
this word here. Such a philosophy is essentially 
Christian, and it is for that reason I am making the 
urgent plea to the churches in rural America to take 
the lead in all that concerns the welfare and progress 
of rural life. To that end, it will be necessary to prac- 
tise more of this philosophy and preach less. We must 
help rural America to find new ways of unity for its 
social, economic and political life, but to do so will 
require us to apply this philosophy to Our moral and 
religious life, and, in particular, to the institutions 
of religion. 

We must put an end to the waste and chaos and 
bring the wild, competing forces that are disrupting 
rural life into the service of harmony, cooperation 
and community friendship. Whatever else these pages 
may seem to suggest, this is the real challenge that is 
involved and which the church must meet: to create 
a new motive for life. The city needs it, but the coun- 
try needs it also. It needs it for its own sake, but better 
still and more important, it needs it for the sake of the 
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cities and the nation, for if rural America should lose 
its soul, all other gains would be false, futile and tran- 
sient, and the nation itself would face disaster. That 
is In large measure the explanation of the present 
catastrophe. If we succeed only in making life easier 
and pleasanter, in Increasing the abundance of things, 
and do not, at the same time, succeed in molding the 
spirit of rural America to greater honor and decency, 
to nobler ideals and a more unselfish order, then all 
our work will have been in vain. To this end, then, 
I send forth this volume, with the hope and the prayer 
that from its pages those who are struggling to bring 
order out of the present confusion, and seeking to 
establish a sounder and holier rural society, may find 
something of inspiration and courage. 

MARK A. DAWBER 

Philadelphia s Pa. 

April , 1937 



I: A CHANGING RURAL AMERICA 


W E are living between two worlds, the one 
dead and the other struggling to be born.” 
In these words the late Dr. Arnold, famous 
headmaster of Rugby, England, aptly described the 
changing scene of modern civilization. Rural Amer- 
ica is now facing the most drastic transformation in 
our agricultural history. The changes that struck the 
cities and the urban population fifteen to twenty 
years ago have now reached the countryside and call 
forth the best statesmanship that the nation can 
provide. 

These transitions were set in motion by a new eco- 
nomic status, which in turn has been conditioned 
by the latest methods of transportation, the develop- 
ment of good roads, the ready and quicker means of 
communication, and, in particular, by technological 
changes in the methods of production. This new 
crisis in our national life has been recognized by the 
leaders in the government. The educational institu- 
tions are likewise slowly beginning to realize that 
something has happened. Leaders in other realms of 
rural interest are also concerned, but the church does 
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not seem to grasp the seriousness of the situation and 
to appreciate the opportunities that this crisis of 
radical transition presents as a means of social and 
spiritual reconstruction. 

In the light of this social and economic liquidation, 
when virtually all our institutions are under the scru- 
tiny of scientific investigation, one might well inquire 
as to the rural church. Where does it stand? What 
purpose does it serve in the reconstruction of rural 
life? What has it to offer to the community that other 
institutions cannot provide? How is it going to ad- 
just itself and its program to new patterns of rural 
society, and to assist in the rebuilding of rural Amer- 
ica? The methods of adjustment have always been 
most difficult. Institutions, nations, even civilizations, 
stand or fall before the demands of a changing world. 
Institutions that fail to adjust themselves to these 
needs decay and perish. The church is no exception, 
although we should remember that the church has 
been able to defy change and survive longer than any 
other institution. But, at long last, even the church 
must take its place in a new order or face decay. This 
need has now appeared in rural America, and the 
discussion which follows is based on the hope that 
it may help to inform and inspire the church and its 
members to a more intelligent understanding, and a 
new crusading interest in the social, economic and 
religious problems of the rural church. 
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A Varied Picture 

The present agricultural situation cannot, how- 
ever, be reflected in any one mirror, and what would 
help the farmers of Maine might defeat the farmers 
of Minnesota. The variations of rural life are almost 
too many to suggest. The corn and hog growers of the 
Middle West, the wheat producers of the vast dry 
areas in the Northwest, the citrus growers of Cali- 
fornia, and the farmers of the semi-tropical areas of 
California, Arizona, Texas and other Southern States, 
where special products for American tables are pro- 
duced, all have their separate problems. 

In this discussion of rural America and the min- 
istry which the Christian church can and should 
render to it, we must consider a far-flung country ex- 
tending three thousand miles east and west and more 
than half that distance north and south, in which live 
a multitude of folk inarticulate about their own prob- 
lems, to say nothing of the problems of other rural 
sections of this extensive land. American rural life 
has undergone transitions during past centuries, and 
these will continue. In our onward march we may 
be sure to preserve the best that the past has had to 
offer, and to recognize new values as they emerge. 

Good roads, quicker and better means of trans- 
portation, the telephone, the radio, newspapers, mag- 
azines, more frequent contacts with the large centers, 
larger educational facilities, farm organizations, sci- 
entific agriculture, consolidated schools, more inclu- 
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sive community groupings — these and a host of other 
developments attend the remaking of rural life in 
America. 

Moreover, rural people have become a specialized 
people in many sections of the country. Farm families 
are no longer self-contained and self-sufficing. Nor are 
they independent units that can be put on wheels 
and moved into a new environment to start life anew. 
During the nineteenth century cheap or free land 
and a constantly expanding country provided a kind 
of safety valve for our population; but the old order 
of our frontier days is gone. We are challenged by 
die present generation as we seek to develop a rural 
life in America that will be consistent with high 
social, moral and spiritual ideals. 

Changed Economic Life 

The first farm families in America were, to a large 
extent, self-supporting units. They produced or made 
on the farm all that they used in the way of food- 
stuffs, fuel and clothing. The crosscut saw and the 
ax were essential implements. Forests provided fuel 
and building material in great abundance. A few 
sheep were sufficient to provide wool for stockings, 
skirts, shirts, and suits. Fortunately the housewife was 
skilled in converting the raw wool into all these neces- 
sary articles. What with chickens, pigs and cows, an 
orchard, a garden and the farm acres there was rarely 
any shortage of food. 
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But the first of many transitions came when farm- 
ing ceased to be a domestic enterprise and became a 
great industrial business. The farm followed the 
trend for specialization; it no longer produces all that 
it consumes. In fact, were the farmer to depend upon 
his own produce for food, his family would go 
hungry. 

Gradually, too, costs of government arose and taxes, 
once non-existent or negligible, began to assume an 
importance in the farmer’s budget. At first the teacher 
“boarded around,” and the road tax could be 
“worked out.” But soon cash was demanded for these 
taxes, and within recent years they have mounted 
to such calamitous proportions as to be a matter of 
major concern. Many a farmer has found that taxes 
have made the difference between solvency and in- 
solvency. 

With the coming of the automobile and other in- 
struments of our modern economic life, the farmer 
was suddenly faced with new devices costing many 
hundreds of dollars for which the farm was not pre- 
pared to pay. The farm income, which had sufficed to 
keep the family going through past generations, sud- 
denly failed to meet the cost of the new luxuries that 
became necessities. The automobile, phonograph and 
radio, along with improved equipment like the 
motor tractor, devices that science suddenly made 
available, profoundly changed the rural economy. 
Apparently the relationship between industry and 
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agriculture was not prepared for such a strain, for, 
like the factory wage earner, the farmer was tempted 
beyond his ability to withstand this economic 
pressure. 

There can be little doubt that the major economic 
crises in American agriculture have resulted from 
the failure and apparent inability of agriculture to 
adjust itself to new conditions of life. Herein lies the 
cause of much of the acute economic distress in our 
rural areas. It is also necessary to point out that the 
income of rural people and of agriculture has suf- 
fered a terrific loss. To be sure, the incomes of all 
classes of workers have been reduced during the de- 
pression, but the farm income has been suffering a 
depression for nearly twenty years. And while it was 
reduced, the farmer’s cost of living went up, so that 
the purchasing power of rural people has fallen to an 
even lower level than that of other workers. To re- 
store the purchasing power of the rural people 
would do more than any other single thing to revive 
industry and to start the nation on the road to sound 
business prosperity. Farmers, as a class, are the largest 
buyers of necessities. A depressed agriculture is in- 
evitably followed by depressed industry. There can 
be no stable prosperity in industry unless there is 
economic stability and an equivalent prosperity in 
agriculture. This again is not a matter of selfish in- 
terest for rural people; it is a question of national 
concern. Agriculture is still the primary industry. 
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Upon its economic strength the nation’s economic 
life will finally be determined. 

The real problem faces us: Can and should agricul- 
ture be made to bear the cost of all the modern con- 
veniences of life? If so, these devices must be paid 
for by increased prices for agricultural output, or 
generous government checks for crop destruction or 
non-production. The farmer now shares the eco- 
nomic problems of the city dweller, and many ad- 
justments must be worked out. Meanwhile the ques- 
tion arises: Is there not for all of us a still better 
way of life in which happiness and social values are 
not so closely associated with the amassing of mate- 
rial things? 

But our purpose is not so much to present a com- 
prehensive picture of the economic situation in rural 
America as to point out that American rural life has 
passed through a rapid economic evolution, and that 
we are today faced with new problems which demand 
new solutions. 

A Changing Population 

A shifting population is one of the most difficult 
aspects of our changing national economy. During 
the last century America has witnessed many such 
movements of people, first to the city, then back to 
the land. Whenever a crisis comes in the city and in 
industry, there has immediately followed a movement 
of the population back to the country. Mother Earth 
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has ever been a refuge In time of trouble. Many such 
movements have been temporary; as soon as the call 
came from the cities, the people went back to the 
high wages, the white lights, and the attractive, en- 
gulfing appeals of city life. 

In recent years there has been another back-to-the- 
land movement, and never before in our history have 
so many people joined this migration in a similar 
period of time. For this reason we have today the 
largest rural population America has ever known. 
Some 54,000,000 people are now living in the rural 
territory, of whom about 31,000,000 are on the farms, 
and depend upon agriculture to earn their living. 

The rural classification is that used by the Bureau 
of the Census and includes all places of 2,500 popu- 
lation or under. The 1930 census gives the urban 
population as 68,954,823 and the rural as 53,820,223. 
Since that time some 3,000,000 more have returned to 
the country, so that today about 45 per cent of the 
population are living in rural America. So much has 
been written about the growth of the cities and the 
miracle of America’s expanding industrialism, that 
it is quite easy to overlook the striking developments 
in rural life. In agriculture, and in this growing rural 
population. Studies made even in the most backward 
rural sections reveal that there is no longer an empty 
cabin, and, in some areas, the people have moved 
back to the most impossible marginal land and have 
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built tar-paper shacks in which they and their families 
are living until they get a new grip on life. 

The technological development in industry was 
able, until recent years, to reabsorb into industry 
those workers who were displaced by the new ma- 
chinery. The same was true in agriculture. There has 
been tremendous progress in the methods of agri- 
cultural production. All through the period of in- 
dustrial expansion there was a corresponding de- 
mand for food and raw materials, so that during 
recent years we have increased the number of farms 
by about half a million. American agriculture, stimu- 
lated by industry, was able to buy labor-saving de- 
vices, and all was well as long as industry could 
absorb, in some other way, those who were displaced 
by modern machinery. But the saturation point came 
when industry was unable to do so, a failure which 
gave us the recent tragic picture of unemployment. 

It is satisfying to know that the rural-trained fac- 
tory worker has never found it easy to forget the farm. 
While the city wages held him in his tenement or cot- 
tage, he still dreamed of a real home in the country 
with a cow, some chickens, a pig and a garden. When 
hard luck came along, it was natural for him to re- 
turn to the scenes of his boyhood’s memories. 

Thus these conflicting allurements of industry and 
agriculture have always created a double stream of 
migration: a great host of rural youth was continually 
lured by industry, while another body of people. 
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more or less disillusioned, made its way back to the 
countryside. During the World War and the period 
of false prosperity that followed, the inducements 
offered by industry were abnormal, resulting in a 
cityward migration larger than usual. In more recent 
years, when the factories closed down, as great a tide 
returned to the farm. Within three years 3,000,000 
people left the cities for the land, and it looks as if 
a large proportion of them will have to gain their 
living from the soil in the immediate future. The 
following paragraphs appearing in a recent issue of 
the Southwest American , a daily newspaper of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, picture vividly this back-to-the-land 
movement. The editorial, “An Army of Pioneers 
Beginning Life Anew in Rocky Ozark Hills,” said: 

Among the rocky hills of the Missouri-Arkansas Ozarks, 
where land is cheap and living cheaper still, a new army 
of pioneers is sowing the seeds of a new day. 

Hundreds of families, from industrial Detroit, from 
the flat wheat lands of western Kansas, from tax-ridden 
Chicago, from Kansas City and California and a dozen 
and one other sections where they no longer fit into the 
economic scheme of things, are turning to the Ozarks for 
a new start in life. 

Abandoned farmhouses are being patched up and re- 
claimed. 

New dwell i ngs— comfortable and attractive houses that 
cost the amateur builders from $300 to 13,000, crude log 
cabins and box houses built for as little as $25, tiny 
but attractive cottages costing from $250 to $500— are 
springing up fast in cleared patches along the highways. 
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Most of these twentieth century pioneers are making a 
go of it. The requirements for success appear the same 
that always have prevailed in a pioneer movement- 
courage to endure privations, willingness to work, and 
common sense. 

Decrepit motor cars are the covered wagons of this 
farm movement. Grubstakes from relatives, proceeds 
from the sale of household goods and a share in their 
former city homes, meager savings from days when they 
had employment, provide the capital for many of these 
pioneer ventures. 

Similarly in many parts of the country disillusioned 
and often impoverished people are returning to wrest 
from the soil sufficient food for their families, and, 
wherever possible, to add to the supply of foodstuffs 
available in our markets. Of course, this back-to-the- 
land movement is not found in every section of the 
country. In certain parts of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New England an exodus to the cities, or more 
often to the larger towns, is taking place. In many 
New York townships there has been a gradual de- 
crease of the agricultural population due to local 
conditions. But enough has been said to indicate 
that these shifts of population are the primary cause 
of the decline of the church. 

From Ownership to Tenancy 

Perhaps the most tragic aspect of the changed eco- 
nomic life of rural America is the decline from farm 
ownership to tenancy. This is taking place in the 
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more highly developed agricultural states like Iowa, 
Kansas and Nebraska, where the best farm land is to 
be found, and therein lies its greater peril. Within the 
past twenty years farm tenancy in these states has 
increased from 25 to nearly 50 per cent. During the 
same period about 600,000 farmers lost their farms 
and an equal number were reduced from farm own- 
ership to tenantry. 

The subject of farm ownership in a democracy is 
one of vital national concern. This alarming increase 
in farm tenancy is a social and economic disaster. We 
are in danger of losing some of the most significant 
contributions that pioneer farmers left to us as a 
heritage in our national life. The following table 
shows the magnitude of the problem: 


PERCENTAGE OF FARMS OPERATED BY TENANTS 




m3 

Kansas 

. . 42 .O 

44.0 

Illinois 

• • 43 -i 

44-5 

South Dakota 

. . 44.6 

48.6 

Nebraska 

• • 47 -i 

49-3 

Iowa 

• • 47-3 

49 - 6 


In 1880 only 25 per cent of the farms were in the 
hands of tenants. The problem of tenantry has mainly 
been in the South, but it is now moving north. The 
two Southern States having the highest percentage of 
tenantry are Georgia (65.9) and Mississippi (69.8) . 

Now we would not argue that all tenantry is bad, 
and that it is impossible to maintain an agricultural 
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status without it. Some of the European countries 
have continued to make progress with a tenant farmer 
program, but it has been a vastly different kind of 
tenantry from that which obtains in rural America. 
Moreover, it is of interest to note that in those Euro- 
pean countries where farm tenantry has obtained 
for centuries, the trend is towards ownership. This is 
particularly true in Great Britain and Denmark. In 
Denmark there is only about six per cent of tenantry 
in agriculture. This is also a testimony to their splen- 
did system of cooperatives, about which more will 
be said later. 

A recent personal experience will illustrate what 
is taking place upon the farms. I recently visited a 
farm in Iowa, and after some general conversation 
the farmer, one of the upstanding citizens of the 
county, a leader in a number of farm interests, and 
a good supporter of the church, volunteered the 
information: “I was born on this farm; my father 
was a tenant farmer. I decided that if the time should 
ever come that I could succeed my father I would 
become the owner of this farm. For nearly twenty 
years I have owned this farm, working to pay off 
the mortgage. For five years I owned it outright. I 
did not owe a dollar upon it. Now, I do not own a 
stick or a stone of it. I am a tenant again, but work- 
ing under greater difficulties as a tenant than my 
father ever knew.” 

No great stretch of imagination is necessary to 
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visualize thousands of such farmers in America, or to 
understand their deep feeling of resentment and de- 
featism over their lost ownership. 

But the economic aspect of the loss of ownership is 
only part of the story. The social and spiritual loss is 
one of great significance to the church. It is impos- 
sible to develop the kind of community life so neces- 
sary for rural well-being, if the majority of the 
farmers are tenants. They cannot and they do not 
support the institutions of the community. And the 
first to suffer this loss is the church. Tenant farmers 
do not support the church as a general rule. Where 
tenantry is rife you will see an impoverished people, 
down-at-the-heel communities, and schools and 
churches gasping for their existence. Farm owner- 
ship is a determining factor in human well-being, not 
only from the economic standpoint but also psycho- 
logically. Farm ownership goes hand in hand with a 
predisposition for education and the building of 
good communities and a democratic citizenship. 

This again is not a matter of selfish concern for 
rural life and rural people. It is a matter of great 
national importance. The question of farm owner- 
ship or tenantry will in large measure determine the 
life of the nation and ultimately set the destiny of 
our civilization. The problem of this change from 
ownership to tenantry demands the study and help 
of all those who are interested in the spiritual prog- 
ress of America. The Federal government is begin- 
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ning to take this problem of farm tenancy seriously. 
As these lines are being written the report of the 
President’s Farm Tenancy Committee appears. This 
striking document recommends the creation of a 
Farm Security Administration to deal primarily with 
the evils of tenancy. It suggests that Federal and state 
legislation should aid tenants to become owners, help 
farm laborers to a better status, protect the debt- 
burdened farmers against the loss of their farms, and 
conserve farm youth “whose future and insecurity 
is a threat to the integrity of rural life.” The report 
recommends that definite immediate steps be taken, 
and suggests sweeping Federal action with the warn- 
ing that “rural civilization is threatened with de- 
cadence.” The members of the committee are evi- 
dently alive to the social and spiritual peril that is 
inherent in farm tenancy. But is the church equally 
alive and concerned? 

An Enlarged Rural Radius 

From the time Europeans first hewed their way 
into American forests and cleared enough ground on 
which to raise a crop, American rural dwellers 
have, until recent years, lived their lives within nar- 
row geographical limits. But the modern transporta- 
tion has enlarged the radius of rural life and created 
an absolutely new range in which rural people now 
“live and move and have their being.” With the 
rapid and widespread use of automobiles has come 
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a demand for more and better roads. Today in most 
parts of the country a horse-drawn conveyance is re- 
garded as an antique, and walking is engaged in only 
■ by those who need exercise. The bearing of all this 
upon rural institutions and life has been most pro- 
found. The farmer has shifted his patronage from 
the village grocery or the nearest general store, to 
the city department store, purchasing household 
necessities at bargain prices. Moreover, the chain 
stores have appeared in the larger towns. All of that 
has meant the weakening, even the entire disruption, 
of crossroads trade, which in the early days of Amer- 
ica played so large a part in rural life. 

This breakdown of small trade centers has affected 
much more than the economic exchange of the 
countryside. The family organization has likewise 
suffered from this radical shifting of interests from 
the local unit to a much larger area. The farm family, 
once dependent on nearby neighbors for their associa- 
tions, now travel long distances to visit friends, and 
visitors to the home come from fifty, sixty or a hun- 
dred miles away as easily as from the nearest farm. 
Even the topics of conversation around the family 
dinner table have been affected by this enlarged 
geographical scope, for the affairs of the county seat 
town are now as much a concern of the farm family 
as are those of the hamlet near at hand. 

And this enlargement of interests has reacted upon 
the rural school, the rural church, the lodges and 
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other institutions which have, for generations, played, 
such an important part in the life of rural America. 

A Changing Community 

However, expansion alone is not a satisfactory 
interpretation of what has happened to rural America 
as a result of the new devices and technique of living. 
It is not so much that the rural community has en- 
larged as that the original communities have been 
displaced by groups which have a community of 
interest, but bear only a slight resemblance to the 
older community of limited horizons. 

The term “community” in American life has had 
for its primary sense a group of people living in close 
proximity to one another, and forced to share many 
common interests and enterprises. In such a com- 
munity the same people met at church, conversed 
around the country store, voted at school meeting, 
worked on the road together, attended husking bees 
and engaged in a multitude of other common enter- 
prises. There was little choice, for they were the 
slaves of life’s exactions and of a geography limited 
by mud and the physical strength and speed of man 
or beast. 

Today the dairymen’s meetings in the county seat 
have taken the place of the discussions which once 
occurred around the stove in the country store, 
but they are not community meetings in the real 
sense of that term. Roadmaking, which was once 
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a community enterprise, is now a state or a Federal 
function. Schools are no longer district enterprises, 
but are jointly managed by the township or the 
county and the state. In many communities even the 
local cheese factory has disappeared and milk is 
shipped hundreds of miles for consumption or manu- 
facture. These economic enterprises which formed 
the very substance of the life of the community are 
gone and nothing seems likely to take their place. 

There has probably never before been a moment 
in American history when the rural community has 
been so weak. Whether it can be rebuilt to anything 
like its former effectiveness, or whether it must more 
and more give way to overlapping interest groups, 
is a major problem of rural strategy about which 
there is a sharp difference of opinion. At this par- 
ticular point, however, we are interested primarily 
in noting that the rural community which centered at 
the crossroads in the horse and buggy days is gone. 
To some degree a community life survives around 
larger and better-established village centers, but even 
this is being steadily weakened by the development 
of new group interests which are set up within the 
radius of one hundred miles or even more. All this 
has doubtless tended to enrich the lives of individuals 
and to enlarge the number of their contacts, but it 
has also robbed American life of one distinctive 
characteristic; namely, the familiar and neighborly 
association of a group of people, working together 
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to further all the common interests of life. Today a 
rural dweller meets with one group to discuss the 
best ways of raising poultry, with another group for 
his social pleasures, with still another for his re- 
ligious fellowship, and frequently with yet another 
group for the carrying on of the business necessary 
to the farm. While this enlarges the outlook of 
American rural community life, yet it tends toward 
disintegration, and its replacement by the develop- 
ment of a strong group interest is what we must 
have in mind as we study the problems of rural 
America. 

Changes in Rural Education 
An important change has taken place in rural edu- 
cation. It affects the program for rural communities, 
involving three-fifths of the grade schools and high 
schools of the nation. From a mere neighborhood 
institution serving a limited area of some twenty to 
fifty families, usually a one-room, ungraded, one- 
teacher affair, the rural school has moved out to 
meet an expanding world and the enlarging oppor- 
tunities for education. The little red schoolhouse to 
which we love to go back in memory, and upon which 
w r e have made our proud boast in the past, is being 
eliminated. The movement toward consolidation is 
one of the most significant changes now affecting 
rural life. Some twenty-five per cent of rural schools 
have moved out of the one-room class into some 
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form of consolidation; but about seventy-five per 
cent of the schools are still of the one- and two- 
teacher type. In 1932 there were 143,445 one-teacher 
schools and about 23,000 two-teacher schools. 

The advancing standards of public education re- 
quire a much larger provision for the education of 
the children and youth of rural America than many 
rural communities are able to provide. The con- 
trast between the per capita expenditures for rural 
and urban education calls for serious consideration. 
Ninety per cent of grade schools and seventy per 
cent of high schools are rural; fifty-three per cent 
of public school teachers and forty-nine per cent of 
the pupils are in rural schools. But only forty per cent 
of our current national expenditure for public edu- 
cation is appropriated for the rural schools. 

The trend toward larger units for educational 
purposes is one that should be encouraged, but it 
has perils as well as possibilities. As the larger con- 
solidations take place the tax rate increases, and, 
unless some broader basis of taxation can be devised, 
or some change that will make possible a better 
income for rural people, many of these needed im- 
provements in rural education will be delayed to 
the serious injury of rural children and youth. 

The Changing Home 

The rural home is also passing through the process 
of change. A thousand forces are busy breaking 
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down the home life of the nation, and the rural 
home is in no sense immune to these devastating 
forces, although they have been a little longer in 
reaching the rural sections. Time was when most 
of the social life of rural communities was a home- 
centered interest. The neighborhood visitation, 
picnics, quilting parties, church sociables, and com- 
munity dances were home affairs. Many of these 
activities have ceased, and those that continue are 
often commercialized in the dance halls or movie 
houses of the county seat or the roadhouses in the 
country. These disintegrating influences have had 
a devastating effect upon youth. Disillusioned, be- 
cause their ideals are unsatisfied, youth today are 
restless; what is more they are on the move, lacking 
direction and bereft of the guidance of the family 
and the church. 

The reduction in the size of the farm families has 
also had much to do with the changing home life. 
Families, once large enough to be socially sufficient 
within themselves, are rapidly growing smaller, and, 
as a result, there is a loss of family solidarity that 
once gave a sense of resourcefulness and strength 
to the rural home. The changing mode of agricul- 
ture has also robbed the family of cooperative ex- 
perience in labor. More of the farm tasks are now 
done by the machine than are done by hand. It is 
true that the machine has done away with a vast 
amount of drudgery, but it has also exposed the 
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family unit to a diversity of conflicting interests. 
The sum total of these changes is a different psy- 
chology that has brought with it new social and re- 
ligious problems. There is a loss of the sense of 
unity and authority that yesterday was one of the 
noble characteristics and high values upon which 
the church could build its program. 

New Areas of Neglect 

All the changes mentioned are, for the most part, 
the result of material progress and development. 
Our quarrel is with the indifference shown to prob- 
lems arising from them. They call upon the church 
to readjust itself to a new day because its support, 
its very life and future, depend upon a different 
community from that to which it once ministered. 
While many rural communities have been put on 
the map by the coming of good roads and better 
means of transportation, others, with or without 
their churches, have been isolated and are now re- 
mote and unreached by a social and religious min- 
istry. 

When travel was with the horse and buggy on the 
dirt roads, everybody was more or less accessible; now 
only those living on the improved roads are accessi- 
ble the year round. The minister drives an automo- 
bile and has no means of reaching the people who 
live off the main roads. At least this is the case dur- 
ing the winter months of bad weather. These peo- 
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pie are a new, neglected group in rural life and 
constitute a challenge to the rural church. 

In later chapters we shall deal more specifically 
with changes that are talcing place in the rural 
church and in other social, religious and economic 
phases in rural life. If we are to understand Ameri- 
can rural life, we must bear in mind that for at 
least three hundred years it has been steadily chang- 
ing. Within the past generation those changes have 
become so kaleidoscopic that the standards of the 
past, either for studying rural life or for dealing 
with it, will no longer suffice. We must face a new 
day with a new plan and a new program of rural 
procedure. The rural church should be informed, 
inspired and equipped to help in the rebuilding of 
rural America. 


II: RELIGION IN RURAL AMERICA 


T HE rebuilding of rural America is of prime 
spiritual significance, not alone to rural life 
but to the cities and the nation. Rural people 
have been more naturally religious, and this fact has 
been evidenced in the interest and membership in 
the rural church. 

Nearly three-quarters of all the churches in the 
United States are rural in character. To be sure, their 
average membership is somewhat lower than that of 
city churches, but more church members are en- 
gaged in agriculture than in any other industry. 
When we add to that number all those persons living 
in rural areas who are not actually engaged in agricul- 
ture, but in trades or occupations closely associated 
with agriculture, and also include those members of 
city churches who either grew up on the farm or 
came to the city from rural areas, we come easily 
and correctly to the conclusion that the churches of 
America are composed chiefly of rural-minded folk. 
And this condition has obtained throughout the his- 
tory of Christianity in America. 

There is a vital and universal bond between the 
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processes of agriculture and religious experience 
which we may well note before proceeding further 
to discuss our distinctively American problems. The 
Christian religion had its beginnings among agricul- 
tural and pastoral people accustomed to grain fields, 
flocks of sheep, herds of cattle, vineyards and syca- 
more trees. God works in the city as well as in the 
country, but it seems to be easier for man to see 
God in the fields, in the singing of a bird, in the set- 
ting of the sun or the rising of the moon, in the 
flowers and trees and in wild animal life, than in 
the complicated social and economic mechanism of a 
great city. Throughout history farmers have had 
their religions, their religious practices and their re- 
ligious organizations. And if these today are im- 
periled in America by disintegrating forces, it is the 
business of the rural church to adjust itself to, and 
interpret, the best of the new conditions. 

American civilization is racy of the soil upon 
which it came to fruitage. The first New England 
Thanksgiving Day was the expression of a profound 
conviction that, through the difficult months of the 
spring and summer, these early white settlers in a 
new country had been working with God. It was 
God who prepared the soil in which they dug and 
in which they buried their seeds. It was the rugged- 
ness of that same soil, coupled with the God-given 
sunlight and moisture, which made growth possible. 
Through all those anxious, waiting days the entire 
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processes had been under a protection greater than 
man could bestow. 

The emotions which stirred those early settlers 
in the making of that first crop are, in varying de- 
gree, the emotions which have for more than three 
hundred years stirred the American farmer. It is 
little wonder that the dwellers in rural America have 
been, in general, reverent and devout in spirit. Their 
religious faith has been one with their faith in nature. 
To those who know the heart of rural America it is 
clear that, even when hidden by uncouth exteriors 
and evil habits, the country people have possessed 
a genuine faith in religious realities. With neither 
the leisure nor the inclination for mysticism, they 
have been convinced of the basic truths of the Chris- 
tian religion, even at those times when their lives have 
failed to manifest them. No people could have braved 
the dangers and difficulties of the American wilder- 
ness and converted so much of it into a rich garden 
without feeling that a divine Being was shaping their 
destiny on a great new continent that would become 
the home of a virile Christian nation. 

Fortunately for those of us who believe that Jesus 
is the outstanding personality of all times, the great- 
est teacher of religious truth the world has seen, the 
reveal er of the heart of God himself, and the Savior 
from sin and death, America was built by, folk 
who called themselves Christians. Many of them came 
because of a definitely religious motive. The early 
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settlers brought with them the Christian Bible. They 
believed in the God whom Jesus came to reveal. 
They respected and admired Christian standards of 
life, even when they failed to attain them. In this 
new country they established the Christian church. 
It is easy in these days to laugh at the rigidity of 
Puritan ecclesiasticism, but it contributed something 
to America which possibly never before was used as 
a foundation for building a new civilization. It 
was a Christian way of living and working. We may 
change greatly in the future, but it is to be doubted 
whether we can sever the influences of those early 
days. Because of the Christian ethic there was an 
appreciation of right and wrong, a sense of duty and 
responsibility, a willingness to endure and a determi- 
nation which entered into the very fiber of American 
life. 

As the pioneers penetrated and cleared the wilder- 
ness and built their new homes they established their 
places of worship. The early American churches 
were centers of social life, but that was to a large 
extent incidental. Primarily, American churches were 
places where God’s law was proclaimed. Jonathan 
Edwards’ famous pulpit dissertation on “The sinner 
in the hands of an angry God” was but a slightly 
more dramatic presentation of the truth which was 
proclaimed from one end of the colonies to the 
other and as far into the forests as the white man’s 
ax and gun had made it possible for him to advance. 
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In short, his religion was as realistic as the life about 
him. 

One does not have to defend all the actions of 
those early American settlers to realize that, in spite 
of ignorance, hardship and deprivation, they had 
profound conceptions of the meaning and purpose 
of life, of the significance of death, and of the rela- 
tion of man to the universe and the great mysteries 
of existence. Man was surrounded by vast natural 
forces which he was seeking by faith to conquer. The 
spread of settlements from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
is the story of the frontiersman’s religion and church, 
the valor of the devoted men who, as preachers of the 
gospel, found their way to the remotest hamlets or 
actually led the way, as in the case of Jason Lee, 
Marcus Whitman and others, to the formation of new 
settlements. Nowhere else has such an amazing spread 
of population carried with it Christian concepts, 
Christian institutions, and Christian interpretations 
of life. Because of their rich Christian heritage the 
people of America find placed upon their shoulders 
a very special responsibility which they cannot well 
avoid. Surely it is fitting for them, possibly above 
others, to study carefully whether or not they have 
made the most of the spiritual as well as the material 
heritage which was bequeathed to them in those early 
days. 

The history of American life is one of continuous 
change which is reflected in its religion and agricul- 
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ture. But as life became more settled and society 
better organized, so that one part of the country 
could, in time of crop failure, feed another, the 
sense of divine providence in crop production tended 
to lessen. Destruction of a single crop no longer 
meant death or suffering. Methods of production 
changed; the farmer gradually lost his intimate con- 
tact with the soil, until today many agricultural en- 
terprises are conducted like factories. Automatic 
machinery has reduced the number of hours on the 
land, and that sense of a spiritual kinship, of mystic 
unity, with the land and the forces of nature which 
man has cherished for ages, has been directly affected. 
It is hardly to be believed that the farmer who spends 
his working hours at the controls of a tractor feels 
the same intimacy with the soil as did the farmer 
who dug his soil and planted his crops with simple 
instruments in his own hands. Today the church 
must revive that kinship and link it to spiritual 
interpretations of rural problems if religion expects 
to have a place in the new economy. Thus only will 
a new sense of dependence upon, and relationship 
with, the divine providence be kept alive. 

“The Earth is the Lord's” 

“In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth. . . . And God called the dry land Earth. 
„ . . And God said. Let the earth bring forth grass, 
herbs yielding seed, and fruit-trees bearing fruit after 
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their kind, wherein is the seed thereof, upon the 
earth: and it was so. . . .. And God saw that it was 
good/* Thus begins the divine story of the earth in 
the first chapter of Genesis. 

Says Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey in his suggestive 
book: 

If God created the earth, so is the earth hallowed; and 
if it is hallowed, so must we deal with it devotedly and 
with care that we do not despoil it, and mindful of our 
relations to all beings that live on it. We are to consider 
it religiously: Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground. 

If the earth is holy, then the things that grow out of 
the earth are also holy. They do not belong to man to do 
with them as he will. Dominion does not carry personal 
ownership. There are many generations of folk yet to 
come after us, who will have equal right with us to the 
products of the globe. It would seem that a divine 
obligation rests on every soul . 1 

It is this sense of stewardship of the land that is 
lost. We have wasted its riches prodigally, and now 
we are learning the bitter lesson of the prodigal. 
The great forests that a divine providence placed 
in nature's economy to play a conserving role have 
been destroyed by man’s shortsighted and selfish 
economy. With no trees and vegetation to hold back 
the life-giving water, floods and winds have rendered 
useless the fertile soil which had been thousands of 

1 Bailey, L. H., The Holy Earth. New York, The Macmillan Co., 

1917* 
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years in the making. The appalling results of erosion 
have been strikingly summarized in a recent survey: 

The Soil Conservation Service and the National Re- 
sources Board both reported in 1936 on the serious 
ravages of erosion by wind and water. Nearly 160 mil- 
lion acres have lost all or most of their topsoil and are 
already entirely or nearly useless for cultivation. Over a 
half-billion more have lost from one-fourth to three- 
fourths of their topsoil; and the cultivated portion will 
be useless in time unless drastic steps are taken. Ail told, 
an area equal to about three-fourths of our present farm 
acreage has been affected. Only the Northeast among the 
regions has escaped the results of our prodigal soil 
mining. 1 

Economically these are startling facts, but when 
we take into account our stewardship and our re- 
sponsibility to God the Creator as well as to future 
generations, the spiritual significance of the situation 
is clear. The very extent of God's goodness to us 
has been our undoing. So long as there was land 
farther west, we considered it right to exhaust and 
exploit. But now, having spent all, we come to be 
in want. We have forgotten the land and turned to 
the machine. We must learn once more that the land 
is the basis of life, that from its fruits we must live. 
All our technical knowledge and scientific methods 
of production will not compensate for the terrific 
loss of soil fertility. 

1 Reprinted from Brunner and Lorge, Rural Trends in Depres- 
sion Years, p. 54. By permission of Columbia University Press. 
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A tragic story is told of a Western farmer gazing 
at the dust-laden sky and explaining that he was 
“just watching several farms go by.” It is a parable 
of American agriculture and of a great social tragedy 
in our national life. We have become a generation 
of exploiters. We have taken out without putting 
back. We have removed the trees without providing 
windbreaks as one of natures protections of the 
soil. We have cut down the trees and burned off the 
vegetation of our great watersheds. We have over- 
grazed our hill lands, leaving the top grass and the 
vegetation too thin to conserve the top soil. Farmers 
have kept certain hillside land constantly under the 
plow and have thus exposed the soil to the erosions 
of wind and rain. Today the American people are 
confronted with the problem of soil being washed 
away faster than new soils are being formed. Dr. 
Walter C. Lowdermilk of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice in Washington tells a typical parable. 

The story of Ben James and his farm in Louisiana, 
which I recently visited, is similar to what has happened 
to great numbers of our farms. A few years ago, he was 
a prosperous farmer. He secured a Federal loan of one 
thousand dollars on his two hundred acre farm of gently 
sloping land. This was excellent security. Ben plowed his 
fields up and down the slopes so that each furrow was a 
potential gully. They grew in size-some twenty feet in 
depth. Gradually the fertility and topsoil washed off his 
place, leaving gullies and subsoil exposed. 

When we visited his farm in January, 1935, we found 
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remnants of topsoil on about two acres; all the topsoil ,j 

over the remainder of the farm had been swept away by s] 

accelerated erosion. Moreover, a system of gullies re- jj 

sembling an octopus with Its many tentacles was eating 1 

out the heart of the farm. I asked what had become of | 

all the material excavated by this gully system. We fol- 
lowed the train of the eroded material out onto the 
stream bottoms, being land of neighbors’ farms, where 
we found that the formerly fertile bottom lands were 
covered over with the sterile outwash, in some places 
three feet deep. 

But in addition to this, the drainage system had been 
choked up and the bottom had been transformed from a 
valuable farm to a willow marsh. The Ben James farm 
from which had come all this material could not now 
be sold for three hundred dollars. The farm is actually 
a menace to the community. But what of the owner? He 
was formerly a unit of society who produced more than 
he needed; accordingly, he was a consumer of the prod- 
ucts of other elements in society; he was a contributor to 
the institutions of his community and state; now he is 
on the relief rolls at Federal expense. 

Such is the story of many a mistreated and aban- 
doned farm. We have sinned against God’s holy 
earth through ignorance, selfishness and greed. Fortu- 
nately, a new day is dawning. We are waking to our 
unfaithful stewardship and our perils. Never did the 
church have a finer opportunity to proclaim the un- 
escapable laws of God, and to bring us back to a 
sense of partnership with him in protecting, salvaging 
and remaking the holy earth which he placed in our 
keeping. 
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The Department of Agriculture is aroused to the 
situation. Information is being gathered and broad- 
cast on soil erosion, the damage caused by floods and 
wind, the abuse of land by planting successive crops 
of cotton, tobacco, and other crops that eat the 
vitality out of the soil, leaving it to the mercy of 
the wind and rain. The conservation program aims 
to educate the people in the advantages of keeping 
soil productive, and in the peril that confronts a 
nation that allows its land to be depleted. Self-inter- 
est alone is beginning to dictate a more intelligent 
policy. Merchants and bankers as well as farmers are 
concerned with what is taking place. Many of these 
people have loaned money on land, and they are 
now discovering that a farm mortgage is only safe 
when the upper surface of the soil, which provides 
fertility for the plants, is protected. Recent studies 
have revealed that topsoil that has taken centuries 
to accumulate and develop has been removed in 
twenty to thirty years by soil erosion. What value is 
a farm mortgage when that has happened? 

There Is nothing really new in the consideration of 
this question of erosion. We are dealing with an 
ancient problem of civilized man. The oldest nations, 
such as China, have been grappling with the prob- 
lem for centuries. In the rice-growing sections of the 
Philippines planters have been terracing for two 
thousand years as a means of preventing water 
erosion. We are not without some example and 
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warning In our own America. Over a century ago. 
In 1813, Thomas Jefferson, speaking of his farm 
in Virginia, gave the following information and ad- 
vice that the present generation would do well to 
heed: 

Our country is hilly and we have been in the habit of 
plowing in straight rows, whether up or down hill— and 
our soil was all rapidly running into the rivers. We now 
plow horizontally, following the curvature of the hills 
and hollows, on dead level. Every furrow thus acts as a 
reservoir to receive and retain the water, all of which goes 
to the benefit of the growing plant instead of running off 
into the stream. 

To protect the soil against further erosion is the 
purpose of the Soil Conservation Service. Organized 
in 1933, it has, in a comparatively short space of 
time, succeeded in making thousands of American 
citizens land-conscious. After comprehensive surveys 
of the situation, it has instituted numerous erosion- 
prevention projects in all parts of the country, and 
is educating the farmers by cooperating with them 
to protect their farms against further devastation. It 
is also fostering service clubs in agricultural sections, 
which in turn are beginning to interest themselves 
in an educational program in the public schools to 
bring the subject before the children and young peo- 
ple. One Kiwanis Club in Georgia offered a prize 
of fifty dollars for the best essay on soil erosion writ- 
ten by children in the local school. Mr. F. C. Clayton 
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of the Department of Agriculture said in a recent 
speech: “To save the land is to save the people.” 
That sentence deserves to be put in gold letters in 
every country school and every country church. 

The social implications of this problem of a de- 
pleted soil, from the missionary point of view, are 
far-reaching. Much of the present missionary work 
among the underprivileged groups in rural areas is 
made necessary because of the serious physical and 
social degeneration that follows in the wake of im- 
poverished soil. Thousands of people in these de- 
pleted soil areas are fighting a losing battle in 
westing a livelihood from exhausted lands. Mission 
boards may well consider this whole question on its 
social side, and launch out in some cooperative ven- 
ture with those agencies that are now seeking to 
rehabilitate these people, or, where possible, to re- 
cover and conserve the fertility of the soil. 

There was a time when the church held a lofty 
ideal of the land, asserting that the earth was holy, 
that it was God's creation. Thus the land was once 
governed and controlled by God's visible and ac- 
knowledged agent, the church. For centuries land in 
many countries was held by the church. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the tragic story of what hap- 
pened when the church abused its sacred trust. The 
consequent revolts of the common people, led in 
England by men like John Ball and John Wycliffe, 
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were essentially movements to place the land under 
the control of the crown. 

It is good, however, to remind ourselves of a time 
when this basic sense of responsibility and reverence 
for the land was deeply ingrained in the conscious- 
ness of the church and formed a part of its program. 
That the church no longer has control over the 
land is no excuse for its lack of vital interest in it. 
In this we are pleading for something of infinitely 
greater importance than an intrinsic or utilitarian 
interest. '‘The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof.” The church has a responsibility to keep 
before its people the sacred trust that is involved 
in the stewardship of the soil. Country churches 
should call their farmer members to join in the 
crusade for recovery. And city churches can, through 
the proclamation of the basic truths as related to 
agriculture, be of great assistance to their country 
brethren. 

Corporation Farming 

These losses involve social and religious values in 
American rural life, and are aggravated by an eco- 
nomic menace — corporation farming. Nor is cor- 
poration or large-scale financial control confined to 
the soil; it now seeks to control the products of the 
soil. This evil is already evident in the milk and 
dairy business. Such a control of rural affairs is of 
profound significance for the future. The trend to 
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the mass production of corporation farms has been 
particularly noticeable in the wheat-growing sections 
of the country. American farmers in these states are 
now protesting the corporation-owned farm and the 
developing chain farms, and are mobilizing to combat 
this new development. They view it as an octopus 
of Wall Street. They see in it the end of the farm 
home. They see the gigantic tractors and other forms 
of machinery driving them and their families from 
the land, and crushing the enterprises on which 
they have spent the best years of their lives. 

This opposition to the corporation farm is crys- 
tallizing in the councils of the political parties and 
in their platforms. In Kansas the maintenance of the 
family-sized, family-owned farm, as against the de- 
veloping corporation-owned farm, became a political 
issue several years ago. Other states have since taken 
up the issue and bills have been introduced to block 
the development of corporation farming. Kansas has 
already passed legislation that prohibits the granting 
of charters to farming corporations, and has directed 
the attorney general of the state to file ouster suits 
against such corporations as are now operating. A 
presidential candidate recently assured the nation 
that farming “must continue to be an individual 
business of small units and independent ownership.” 
Senator Arthur Capper has declared that 

corporation farming is a bad public policy. It is danger- 
ous. I am strongly opposed to it. Every farmer and every 
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business man in rural America and every worker in the 
big industrial centers should oppose it. I feel that we are 
justified by the facts as known, and the possibilities of 
the future as indicated by those facts, in using every 
proper means to nip this corporate farming development 
before it gets firmly established. 

The experience of such institutions as the church 
and school in these corporation farm areas is a sad 
one. With their farmer constituents they have suf- 
fered from the dislocation of their traditional social 
and religious loyalties. Communities cannot be de- 
veloped around transient, part-time labor. Institu- 
tions of learning and of moral and spiritual 
development have little chance to establish them- 
selves and become vital factors except in communi- 
ties long settled by farming families. Where corpora- 
tion farms develop, farm homes and families decline, 
and those who remain become serfs unable to support 
these community institutions. This is today the con- 
dition of the depressed share croppers. 

The farm owned and operated by the family has 
deep spiritual implications that the church dare not 
ignore. Large-scale farming should be opposed on 
national grounds, not only because it destroys the 
livelihood of millions of farm people, but also be- 
cause it undermines that bulwark of American rural 
life, the home. Said the editor of a Kansas farm paper 
recently: 

The maintenance of a family the year around by the 
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Individual farmer is not the overhead of farming. It is 
the overhead of civilization. Replace individual farmers 
with floating farm hands employed for a few months in 
the year and you might just as well nail shut the doors 
of the churches and the institutions of learning. Individ- 
ual farmers, not floating farm hands, rear children and 
give opportunities for scholastic education. 

If the present trend toward corporation and chain 
farming continues, it will create a social revolution 
catastrophic in its consequences to agriculture and 
rural life. Industrialized agriculture will destroy the 
family-type farm, further uprooting the American 
families from the soil. It will obliterate rural skills 
and traditions. Under corporation farming it is quite 
possible that the present farm population will be re- 
placed by people not now engaged in agriculture. 
It will inevitably mean the reduction of the popu- 
lation in the wheat, cotton and corn territory, and 
the passing of the rural homestead in these areas. It 
will bring new social and educational problems and 
create further class consciousness and prejudice. 

In the last analysis this is a very human problem. 
What will it avail us to increase our productive 
capacity If, in the process, we create conditions that 
make rural life less worthy? The farmer is more im- 
portant than the farm, and corporation farming must 
ultimately be appraised by the harm it does to our 
rural population. To enable the farm families to re- 
main upon the farm and to continue to possess the 
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land that they are called upon to till, seems at the 
moment to be one of the worthy objectives to which 
the church can devote its energies in the days that 
are ahead. 

Chemistry and Agriculture 

If one were to believe the radiant reports of the 
success of chemical agriculture and the prophecies 
made in its name, one might conclude that the 
American people are now about ready to dispense 
with the soil altogether. Stories are current of the 
large-scale production of tomatoes and other vege- 
tables, without soil and under glass. The use of saw- 
dust, instead of soil, and of fertilizing chemicals, has 
resulted in a prodigious production to the square yard 
as compared with the labor of raising similar crops 
outdoors in the soil. 

That there are possibilities for the raising of cer- 
tain vegetables on an intensive basis of production 
is now an established fact. But as to the value and 
possibilities of the wider application of such meth- 
ods to agriculture in general, there is grave doubt. 
The problem of where the sawdust and chemicals 
for this new type of agriculture are to come from, 
staggers the imagination. One can hardly conceive 
of millions of acres of com, wheat, potatoes, hay, cot- 
ton, tobacco, and the other products of the farm that 
bulk so large in the totals of agriculture, being pro- 
duced under such conditions. For a long time to 
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come, the average person will continue to eat fruit 
and vegetables that have received their sustenance 
from the earth, and have been nourished by nature’s 
rain and sunshine. I have a suspicion that “while 
the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest shall not 
fail,” and that for most of us it will be necessary that 
someone shall plow the earth and plant the seed, 
cultivate the crops and reap the harvest. 

At least, so far as the present generation is con- 
cerned, this method of production will continue. 
American agriculture is in no immediate peril of a 
widespread substitution of chemical agriculture. Nor 
will the products of city chemical factories replace 
the products of poultry and dairy farms. Yet it would 
likewise be foolish to deny the possibility that just 
that sort of change may some day take place. 

Farming as a Way of Life A'ALL 

Is farming to follow a commercial standard and 
be carried on primarily for financial profit, or can 
it be made a way of life satisfying to the souls of a 
rural people and yielding to them enough of the 
bounties of nature and factory products to make 
living rich and joyful? In other words, can those 
who find their destiny on the land work it out there? 
We are convinced that farming must be made again 
a satisfying mode of life. If we are interested in spirit- 
ual values, and believe that it is possible to develop a 
rural civilization based upon an agriculture that is 
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rich, complete and satisfying for the many families 
who engage in it, we must think out ways and means 
to re-create agriculture on this basis. 

We must frankly face those materialistic concep- 
tions of agriculture that are based upon a ruthless 
exploitation of soil and human energy, and combat 
them with a more intelligent religious philosophy. 
If the soil must be enriched, so must the life of the 
farmer. The farm is not primarily a place to make 
money but a place to live. Its equilibrium of eco- 
nomic, social and religious forces must not be at the 
mercy of unruly profit-serving forces whose pressure 
disturbs its balance. The church must help to resist 
these disturbing forces and their fickle, unreasonable 
demands. 

I believe that a majority of American farm people 
would respond to this philosophy of farm life. There 
are still farmers who love the farm as a place to live, 
and agriculture as a mode of making a living. All 
they ask is a reasonable return for their toil, with 
values that are fairly stable and that will enable 
them to live decently and humanly. But the unpre- 
dictable and irrational pressure put upon them and 
their output by a strictly commercial market, which 
is often manipulated to their economic, social and 
spiritual detriment, is a menace that must be faced. 
For these economic raids upon the farmer’s life, 
which are too often aggravated by natural disasters, 
make for insecurity. His home and his family, his 
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social and religious life are an inseparable part of 
farming, in a way that is not true of any other busi- 
ness. For the normal farmer, his home and his place 
of business are one, and, in spite of complaining, he 
will not desert the farm for the city unless he is 
driven away by forces over which he and the state 
and government have no control. Intimately involved 
in this problem is the rural church which ministers 
to his peculiar needs. It is an institution which is 
as precious as the soil itself. 

Farm people in general are poor people. Improve- 
ments are taking place, but after all has been done 
that can be done and ought to be done, farm people 
still will never be rich, as wealth is counted in the 
social scale. Honest poverty was a basic pattern of 
the rural life of yesterday. Pioneer farmers accepted 
poverty with magnificent courage, but there were 
compensating values for the individual, the com- 
munity and the nation. Charles Morrow Wilson has 
done justice to this rural economy: 

In the proven ways of country living, men belong to 
the land far more convincingly than land belongs to 
men. Economically as well as socially, the good yeoman 
is bound to the earth which he tills, and from which he 
takes the goods of life. His farm is a vital part of its 
community. . . . Community government, like country- 
side living, still rests upon a foundation of frontier neigh- 
borliness. Local citizens must help local citizens in 
times of need— help neighbors to stand against the rav- 
ages of fire, storm, flood, sickness or death. Local citizens 
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must meet unpaid civic duties. This presupposes year- 
round residence, permanence o£ establishment, concen- 
tration of interest and presence in the home community . 1 

Such is the picture of rural life of yesterday, a 
thing of “neighborships” — a fellow feeling growing 
out of common experiences and common responsi- 
bilities. How shall these neighborships, that cluster 
about and support the rural church, survive? Is it 
possible to conserve the vital elements of community 
interest and responsibility in the new and altered 
situations? Rural life has called forth qualities both 
moral and spiritual that are distinct and unique. Ex- 
perience has proved that these qualities have a 
definite social value which has not been fully under- 
stood. In the pioneer period these qualities vitally 
contributed to the founding of the republic and the 
shaping of the nation’s life. The leaders in nearly 
every realm of interest sprang from the rural social 
order of that pioneer agriculture. And the nation 
cannot do without this precious reservoir of strength. 
This contribution of rural life to social progress was 
obscured by the industrial age; it has not been thor- 
oughly appraised or fully appreciated. 

Isolation had its influence. It also had its obstacles 
and difficulties, but it produced qualities of mind 
that have played a significant part in coloring our en- 
tire social structure. The most subtle of these quali- 

1 Wilson, Charles Morrow, The Roots of America. New York, 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1936. 
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ties was the habit of contemplation and reflection 
which endowed the farmer with that resourcefulness 
admired by city folk. Nature provides an atmosphere 
and opportunity in which intellectual speculation 
and contemplative habits are developed. The rural 
mind is capable of logical reasoning, deep thinking 
and high ideals. This isolation and environment have 
also helped to develop creative imagination and a 
philosophical habit that are of tremendous social 
value. These are the qualities that account for the 
contribution to public service that has been made by 
rural people even after they have moved to the 
city. Thomas Jefferson said on one occasion: “Culti- 
vators of earth make the best citizens. They are the 
most virtuous, and the most independent. They are 
tied to their country and wedded to its liberty and 
interests with the most lasting bonds. As long, there- 
fore, as they can find employment in that line, I 
would not counsel them to be mariners, artisans, or 
anything else.” 

The rural church is the focal point of these quali- 
ties and characteristics. It has made them tangible to 
the farmer, given them expression and direction. 
Thus the destiny of the rural church is one with that 
of the farmer. It is bound up with the future of agri- 
culture, and makes its quiet but definite contribution 
to the social, moral and spiritual life of the nation. 
The city civilization is not wholly self-sufficing; it 
derives strength from the country that surrounds and 
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feeds it. This is not merely a physical consideration; 
it is a spiritual matter. It is the r61e of the rural 
church to keep alive in the hearts and minds of peo- 
ple this sense of the place of agriculture in the life 
of the nation. Above all should the church enable 
farm people to see in the daily rounds and common 
tasks of agriculture a road that may lead them daily 
nearer to God. 


Ill: THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
AND RURAL LIFE 


I N rebuilding rural America we must give serious 
consideration to the economic life of the rural 
people and the dislocations it has suffered. The 
American farm problem has been growing steadily 
worse since the World War. American agriculture 
was rapidly developed to supply a world market, and 
during the World War the process was speeded up. 
There was a great new demand for food and raw 
materials. When the war ended, this artificial mar- 
ket collapsed, and the American farmer found him- 
self able to produce more food and raw materials 
than he could dispose of. 

Besides facing the problem of surplus products, 
rural economy is seriously disturbed by scientific 
agriculture. New technological methods in industry 
were designed to increase production, but at the 
same time they have thrown millions of workers out 
of employment and crippled their power to buy what 
the farmer produced. How to readjust our economic 
life on a stable basis of supply and demand is the na- 
tional problem. The American farmer is now re- 
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stricted to a domestic market, and when the unem- 
ployment of millions of consumers of farm products 
partially paralyzes that market, he is the ultimate 
victim. 

Many and varied are the schemes being tried to 
meet these baffling problems of our economic life. 
During recent years the government has sent to this 
task an army of specialists, but in the end the farmer 
must solve his own economic problems. 

Creating scarcity on an artificial basis so that the 
supply of food shall be limited to the purchasing 
power of the masses is only a temporary expedient. 
We must find a way to move into a plenty economy. 
The present economic system is so arranged that the 
money flows into the hands of a few people who 
live in the cities. This is the crux of the economic 
problem of the American farmer. 

In all too many rural sections the people are poor 
and in debt because they are sending out much more 
than they receive in compensation. There is an an- 
nual drain that has made impoverishment inevita 
ble. No people can be strong and healthy unless 
they are able to balance their income with their 
outgo. In self-protection rural people are beginning 
to organize cooperatives to meet their economic prob- 
lems. They are discovering that it is possible through 
the cooperatives to balance the budget, to prevent 
the cities from constantly draining the country. 
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What Is a Cooperative? 

A cooperative is an organization of individuals who 
agree to work together for the purpose of producing, 
manufacturing, transporting, purchasing and mar- 
keting the things they need. Such organizations may 
also provide insurance, personal credit, health and 
funeral service. It is not the purpose of cooperatives 
to produce for the competitive market, but, by 
mutual aid, to secure legitimate compensation for 
goods produced and service rendered. Cooperatives 
are not interested in profits, but in service and 
mutual benefits. 

The cooperative movement has been tested and 
tried under the most difficult and adverse conditions, 
and it has more than proved its value as an economic 
method of production and distribution. Established 
more than ninety years ago in Rochdale, England, 
by twenty-eight unemployed mill hands, it has passed 
the experimental stage, and has now become one of 
the most formidable influences in British economic 
life, doing the largest business in the British Isles. 
It has spread until today it is operating in forty 
countries and has a membership of more than 
100,000,000. 

There are three basic principles upon which the 
cooperative movement is founded: 

1. Liberty for all. Membership is open to all persons 
regardless of race or creed. There is no voting by proxy. 
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and each person has but one vote irrespective of the 
amount of stock owned. 

2. Security for all Economic brotherhood should mean 
security for all. Capital invested in the movement re- 
ceives only the current rate of interest and does not share 
in the earnings beyond this amount. 

3. Justice for all Economic brotherhood should mean 
justice for all. All earnings over and above the amount 
required to pay the operating costs are paid back to the 
members in proportion to their purchases. In this way 
the piling up of profits in the hands of a few people is 
prevented. 

These are the three principles upon which the 
Rochdale Society of Equitable Pioneers established 
the cooperative movement. This economic system 
they believed would create peace, plenty and happi- 
ness for every one, everywhere. 

Not only Great Britain and Denmark, but Nor- 
way, Sweden and Switzerland have given wonderful 
demonstrations of the cooperatives as a way out for 
the farmers. In more recent years countries like 
South Africa, India and Japan have been experiment- 
ing with the cooperatives as a method to establish 
a more abundant life for the masses, and in particu- 
lar for the rural people. The three outstanding 
Christian leaders of our generation. Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, Dr. E. Stanley Jones and Dr. Toyohiko 
Kagawa, have given eloquent testimony as to the 
value of the cooperatives as the Christian way out of 
our economic dilemma, and a method whereby rural 
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people can secure an economic foundation for a 
strong, self-supporting and self-respecting rural life. 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones of India, when in the United 
States on the National Preaching Mission of 1936, 
stated clearly and emphatically the situation that con- 
fronts the Christian church at the present moment. 

We must give the kingdom of God on earth as a 
head-on and sweeping answer to the world’s need, and we 
must do it without compromise and without apology. 
But to do so will require that we must apply it to the 
economic and social order to be adequate for this hour. 
For the economic is the present nerve center of our prob- 
lems. The church can help by developing the coopera- 
tive spirit instead of the competitive, by organizing 
cooperatives of various types and kinds. 

On his visit to the United States in 1936 Toyohiko 
Kagawa made the following plea: 

I plead for the Christian conscience to infuse the co- 
operative movement and to create a society based on 
mutual aid and humanitarian motives. The Rochdale 
principles have been tested for more than ninety years, 
and have been found to be successful. Christianity has 
the wonderful law of the Golden Rule and the Sermon 
on the Mount. It is based on mutual service. The prin- 
ciple of the cross is the basic principle of reconstruction 
in economics. ... How shall Christianity change the 
economic system? Through cooperatives, which are the 
love principle in action. 

Kagawa believes that religion cannot be separated 
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from the basic processes of making a living. He in- 
sists that one cannot keep the Christian religion and 
economic life in separate water-tight compartments. 
He has established the cooperative movement in 
Japan as an instrument for realizing the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth. 

He calls the cooperative plan an “economic theol- 
ogy,” and insists that Christian people ought to 
understand it and prepare themselves to introduce 
it into their economic structure. He advocates the 
cooperative principle as the alternative to the many 
dangerous nostrums that are being put forward as 
cures for our economic distress. He says that it is 
the only answer to communism, which is unable to 
cure our economic ills because it is fundamentally 
materialistic. The cooperative movement, he insists, 
when it is rooted and grounded in love and brother- 
hood, is unquestionably Christian and is calculated 
to usher in a new era, a Christian economic democ- 
racy that will be an effective expression of the king- 
dom of God on earth. 

If Kagawa is correct in his thinking — and we be- 
lieve that he is — then such a program of economic 
democracy, with all its spiritual implications, must 
receive the attention of the Christian church. In the 
field of the town and country church there are defi- 
nite and clear obligations arising from the needs of 
rural society to find a way out of its present difficul- 
ties. 
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Who Gets the Profits? 

Before discussing the philosophy and practice of 
cooperation, let us consider some of the factors which 
make the life of the farmer a difficult one. Let us 
take the important dairy industry, although the same 
principles apply to other basic agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

One dairy products corporation has assets of $191,- 
375,434, of which $22,391,853 is “good-will”; but it 
draws a dividend just the same. At the end of 1934 
it had cash on hand amounting to $21,721,488. That 
year, after charging off $16,000,000 for depreciation 
and repairs, it made a net profit of $6,551,930, accord- 
ing to the report of its board of directors. And it did 
this after paying extravagant salaries. In 1933, the 
worst year of the depression, when farmers were up 
against a poverty situation and bankruptcy, the presi- 
dent of this company received a salary of $168,000 
which, with other compensations, brought his total 
remuneration to $171,099. The thirty-six directors 
and officers, not including the president, received as 
salary and other compensations the amazing sum of 
$930,266. Thus more than $1,000,000 was paid to 
thirty-seven persons for a year’s service, and some of 
it only part-time service. All of that had to be taken 
out of the returns to an impoverished group of farm- 
ers who found the prices of their produce arbitrarily 
arranged because of a desperate competition fostered 
by the conditions of a monopoly control of distribu- 
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tion. Another well known dairy products company 
provides a good illustration o£ the monopoly that.ex- 
ists. In 1932 it paid total salaries of 1653,895, to 
twenty-six officers, of which the president received 
1x08,350. Nor is the producer farmer the only victim. 
In the great cities, where the children of the poorer 
classes are dependent upon a supply of good milk, 
prices were demanded by the retailing monopolist 
companies that led the state and city of New York 
to protect the consumer. 

Is it any wonder that there is a rural problem, and 
that the United States government is called upon to 
subsidize the farmer? It is to eliminate this waste, 
extravagance and extortion that rural cooperatives 
are being established. Farmers as producers and con- 
sumers must join hands with the industrial workers, 
who are also producers and consumers, to bridge the 
gulf between production and consumption. They can 
cooperate to render their own services in these con- 
sumer commodities and bring to an end the present 
evils. 

The Growth of Cooperation in Rural America 

Today it is estimated that some two million Amer- 
ican farmers are members of one or more cooperative 
organizations, and the extension of these movements 
goes forward at a rapid pace. Feed, fertilizer, seed, 
oil and gas, automobile and life insurance, groceries 
and dry goods are the major items of cooperative 
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business. There is a tremendous swing toward the 
cooperative method among the farmers who are rais- 
ing cattle. During 1935-36 the volume of the farmers’ 
cooperative livestock marketing associations showed a 
rise of $75,000,000 over the previous marketing 
season. This was brought about through larger mem- 
bership and more thorough application of the 
cooperative principles. 

America is just beginning to get the meaning and 
importance of this cooperative movement. There are 
already five hundred consumer stores, fifteen hundred 
oil and petroleum products societies, nine hundred 
mutual aid societies, one cooperative mail order 
house, and buying clubs that are increasing rapidly 
In number. To cite but one illustration of the de- 
velopment that is taking place, the Central Coopera- 
tive Wholesale of Superior, Wisconsin, was organized 
in 1917, and during that year did a business of $25,- 
573.62. The total sales In 1935 were about $2,000,000. 
The problem now is to keep the movement going 
over the difficult period of experimentation and ex- 
pansion; to influence the interested people not to 
yield to the sinister temptations they will meet, but to 
stick to their cooperative until it has had a fair chance 
to establish itself on a sure foundation. 

In one year over 600,000 farmers and stockmen 
marketed $250,000,000 worth of livestock through 
these cooperatives. More than 1,000,000 animals were 
handled by the largest cooperative terminal market, 
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and over 900,000 by another cooperative agency. 
More than half the farmers belonging to these f co- 
operatives are in Minnesota, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa 
and Ohio. The 110 associations in Illinois made the 
best showing, marketing animals valued at $60,000,- 
000. The cooperative method is well established in 
the marketing end of agricultural products of many 
sorts; its extension to the production side of agricul- 
ture and to the consumer interests is the next step. 

A recent article in Rural America says that in the 
South, where the sharecroppers miserable condition 
has aroused the national conscience, “land is concen- 
trated in the hands of corporations, banks, and planta- 
tion owners, thereby forcing whole sections of the 
South into domains of absentee landlordism/’ 1 

The experiment of Dr. Sherwood Eddy and the 
Rust brothers in developing a cooperative farm pro- 
gram for the sharecroppers of the South is illustrative. 
Early in 1936 Dr. Eddy became interested through 
the eviction of twenty-four sharecropper families in 
northeastern Arkansas. He sent his friend, the Rev- 
erend Sam Franklin, a native of Tennessee and a for- 
mer missionary in Japan, to investigate. Shortly after 
Franklin's arrival he wired to Sherwood Eddy to come 
down and see the situation for himself. Dr. Eddy 
found peonage, serfdom, poverty, disease, and some- 
times terror and violence. He was locked up by the 
deputy sheriffs and threatened with violence after 

1 Rural America, January, 1937. 
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talking to a group of sharecroppers whose families 
had f been evicted in a blizzard because they tried to 
organize to secure better conditions. 

Out of this visit grew the cooperative farm idea as 
the only practical Christian way out for the people 
involved in this economic distress. Across the Mis- 
sissippi River, and away from the Arkansas area 
where they had experienced their trouble, a tract of 
land, 2,138 acres in extent, was secured and 600 acres 
were under cultivation by the end of the year. This 
marked the beginning of an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of these dispossessed, unemployed sharecroppers. 
Fifty families were selected from among the evicted. 
Temporary houses were built. Crops were planted co- 
operatively. Existing buildings were remodeled for 
joint use as school, church and store. A modern water 
supply, dairy herd, hogs, poultry and other equip- 
ment are either already supplied or under contem- 
plation. It is too soon to tell the full story or to pre- 
dict the outcome, but already the plan is creating a 
new self-respecting manhood and bringing opportu- 
nity into the lives of many who before were in the 
depths of human despondency. 

Churches and preachers all over the country are 
leading in this cooperative movement. A recent rural 
project is that of Plainfield, Vermont. This is the 
parish made famous by the long and unique ministry 
of the Reverend Arthur Wentworth Hewitt, author 
of Steeples among the Hills, one of the best books on 
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rural education ever written. Upon Dr. Hewitt’s 
resignation in 1934 the Reverend Raymond V. JEb- 
bett succeeded him. In the outlying village of 
Adamant he discovered that the economic situation 
was such that something was immediately necessary 
to meet the economic needs. The only store was 
about to close, and with it would probably go the 
post office. So Mr. Ebbett called together a group of 
interested citizens to study the cooperative move- 
ment. The result was the organization of a coopera- 
tive store that completed its first year of business on 
July 31, 1936. 

The community o£ Adamant is very limited in 
population, and it will be necessary to include a 
larger circle than the immediate village to enable 
a cooperative to do its best w r ork. But, in spite of 
limitations and obstacles, the cooperative did a busi- 
ness the first year of over $8,000. It followed closely 
the Rochdale plan, buying from the nearest whole- 
saler and selling at current retail prices. It provided 
delivery service twice a week. There has been a 
gradual increase in business each month as the farm- 
ers in the nearby territory have become interested. 
The venture has excited much interest and comment 
in the surrounding territory. Many of the people pre- 
dicted that it could not continue. That it has sur- 
vived a full year, and is still growing, is a matter of 
surprise to many and of concern to others. The ex- 
periment has demonstrated that the cooperative plan 
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is workable, even in a small place; that it can sur- 
vive when private business cannot afford to carry on. 
The members of this cooperative are more thor- 
oughly interested and comfmtted to the cooperative 
ideal than ever. The following story of the develop- 
ment is told by the pastor who was responsible for the 
initial leadership: 

You may like to know how we got going. I held dis- 
cussion groups in the various homes during the winter 
of 1934 and 1935. Enough interest was stirred up so that 
ten families were willing to form a cooperative buying 
club the following April. Each family put in five dollars 
to make up a purchasing fund. I conducted the club per- 
sonally and delivered the goods in my car each Monday. 
I ran the club for three months. Then we voted to go 
further, incorporate and buy out the little store that 
was about ready to fold up in Adamant. If this store 
had closed there was danger that the post office would 
be discontinued. There was not business enough for a 
private enterprise to succeed. All agreed that a coopera- 
tive enterprise was the only kind of project that could 
survive in that location, and all wanted to keep the post 
office. So there was a special reason for their willingness 
to try out the venture. 

Regarding the practical lessons learned by trial 
and error, Mr. Ebbett says that there are certain 
things to be avoided, especially since local conditions 
largely influence the method of approach. Perhaps the 
best advice he offers is that careful preparation be 
made by study groups. 
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I feel now that in general it would not be wise to be- 
gin with a cooperative store. That is a rather advanced 
and complicated cooperative effort, calling for a high de- 
gree of group loyalty which needs to be cultivated over 
a considerable period. I think the cooperative credit 
union is a much easier and safer project to begin with. 
And I am convinced that no cooperative program can 
succeed in a very large or permanent way unless study 
groups are constantly maintained among the member- 
ship. I want to get my whole parish organized in study 
groups with laymen as leaders. Given these study groups, 
meeting regularly for concerted study on cooperative 
principles and projects, and the call for experiment is 
sure to arise. Without them, I doubt if any experiment 
can long be maintained. 

We have organized the Plainfield Vermont Federal 
Credit Union, the second Protestant parish credit union 
in the state. It now has twenty members with a capital 
of about $140. We are now at the point where we can in- 
vite applications for small loans. I expect to give some 
time to promoting this during the coming year. The best 
men in the community are interested in it and seem 
ready to back it. With two or three years of successful 
operation of a credit union it would be much easier to 
work up an interest in a cooperative store venture. So 
here in Plainfield I am going to try to build slowly upon 
a broad and solid foundation. 

I am definitely and thoroughly committed to the 
cooperative movement as a part of the rural church pro- 
gram. It is in the rural church that the relation between 
personal religion and social cooperation can be best 
demonstrated. 

One of the best illustrations of what the church 
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can do in the practical development of cooperatives 
comes from Antigonish, Nova Scotia* In 1919 the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference published the 
following paragraph in the “Bishop’s Program for 
Social Reconstruction”: 

More important and more effective than any govern- 
ment regulation of prices should be the establishment of 
cooperative stores. The enormous toll taken from indus- 
try by the various classes of middlemen is now fully 
realized. The astonishing difference between the price 
received by the producer and that paid by the consumer 
has become a scandal of our industrial system. The obvi- 
ous and direct means of reducing this discrepancy and 
abolishing unnecessary middlemen is the operation of 
retail and wholesale mercantile concerns under the own- 
ership and management of the consumer. 

This was the clarion call to action for the priests of 
St. Francis Xavier in Antigonish, and they have dem- 
onstrated that the poor working people, fishermen, 
miners and farmers can become articulate and achieve 
for themselves collectively what they utterly failed 
to achieve individually. They took an inventory of 
the social values of their province and found it 
bankrupt, with a decline of population and a con- 
stant lowering of the standard of living for the ma- 
jority of those who remained. They found the cost of 
living was higher In Nova Scotia than in any other 
Canadian province and the per capita buying power 
was lower. They found this was particularly true in 
the case of the poor fishermen and farmers. 
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From this point they proceeded on the theory that 
the best way to secure results was to build the peo- 
ple into fit instruments to achieve an ideal* They 
acted upon the assumption that the common people 
had the brains to do the things that are necessary. 
On such principles they organized cooperative study 
clubs, buying clubs, and marketing groups. They pre- 
pared literature that gave the educational techniques 
to be followed. The result is that the province of 
Nova Scotia has had its whole economic life revolu- 
tionized by a program of cooperatives that were in- 
tended primarily to meet the needs of the under- 
privileged fishermen and farmers. Lobster plants, 
fish processing plants, creameries, sawmills, stores 
and other projects have been organized cooperatively. 
There are seventeen cooperative lobster and fish fac- 
tories. The following illustration comes from the vil- 
lage of Dover in eastern Nova Scotia and is given by 
Dr. Francis Beck of the staff of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. 

This tiny fishing community was composed of fifty- 
five families, poor and simple folk. In 1929, they joined 
the organization of fishermen, a need passionately advo- 
cated by the educational missionaries. In 1931 they went 
to the woods and hauled out to their boats— by hand, 
since they had no horses— the lumber for a new lobster 
factory. They built a wharf and factory, and were ready 
for the spring operations of 1932. When the banks re- 
fused them credit, they obtained the money needed for 
equipment from a few good friends. In the first year 
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their profits amounted to $4,000. With this money, they 
paijl off the whole of their debt, and they shared as a 
bonus what was left. But they did not stop with the 
lobster factory; having no milk for their children, they 
bought goats. Later they built cooperatively two large 
and seaworthy boats. They next opened a school for men 
and women, and twenty of their number learned to read 
and write. The women have taken up handicrafts; 
illiteracy has vanished. 

Through cooperative buying these workers save 
four dollars on a single fishing net, five cents a pound 
on rope, four cents a pound on nails, fifteen cents a 
bushel on potatoes. They have developed cooperative 
truck gardens and are raising a variety of vegetables, 
thus providing for their own tables food that was 
formerly considered a luxury. Through their lobster 
cooperatives they have obtained an additional two 
cents a pound for their lobsters. This story of little 
Dover could also be told of numerous other small 
fishing villages along the coast. Poverty, illiteracy and 
cruel social injustices are disappearing because these 
hapless victims of a system of exploitation once in 
the control of a few unprincipled men have been 
taught to use their strength through cooperation to 
protect themselves. This, to me, is a clear example 
of what the church could do if it would take seri- 
ously the question of its responsibility to the masses 
of underprivileged people and develop some program 
of social action through the cooperatives. Such a pro- 
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gram and strategy calls for a new church statesman- 
ship. 

The Place of the Church 

How may a rural church and its pastor participate 
in the cooperative movement, and what is their spe- 
cific function in this field? It should be readily 
acknowledged that their major task is education, pro- 
viding means by which the parishioners shall be 
thoroughly informed as to present-day economic 
movements, and, in particular, stressing those that 
give concrete expression to the moral and spiritual 
standards that are implicit in the life and teachings 
of Jesus. 

“The church forgot the poor, and finally the poor 
forgot the church.” That was the reason given by a 
priest in Spain for the recent revolution. When the 
church fails to deal with the problem of poverty and 
distress it will die, for its life and interests are iden- 
tical with those of its people. Since 1920 American 
farmers have wrestled with economic depression. 
They have been forced to do something to help them- 
selves. After many difficult and discouraging experi- 
ences they are turning toward cooperation. And the 
church, which is essentially a cooperative institu- 
tion, cannot fail to respond. The church must help 
them to realize its spiritual values in their new 
movement toward cooperative effort. Since coopera- 
tives call for a maximum of moral and spiritual ideal- 
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ism, they offer to the church a supreme opportunity 
for. guidance. To hold up the ideals of loyalty and 
brotherhood in mutual help, to keep before the 
farmers the Christian ethic as a basis of cooperation, 
to assist in developing an economic democracy in our 
farm areas — these are the opportunities before the 
church, and it must be ready with a program that will 
inspire the cooperative movement. 

Perhaps the greatest need in cooperation lies in de- 
veloping socialized individuals — people who can 
adapt themselves to a changing world, who are open 
to ideas, and who are seeking a better way to live and 
work with others. As an old Negro once said: “We 
must learn to cooperate with the inevitable.” The 
spirit of cooperation is the important thing. All the 
programs of practical procedure will fail unless this 
spirit gives the dominating influence, the driving 
motive. 

This spirit of cooperation should begin at home — 
in planning the work of the farm and the farm home, 
to relieve it of its tedium and drudgery. For we have 
come to realize that the child who is given a chance 
to help in planning for the good of the family is hap- 
pier and more capable than the one whose responsi- 
bility is limited to securing selfish satisfactions for 
himself or carrying out the decisions of his elders. As 
a rule, farm children, from necessity, are cooperative, 
and more so than urban children; but to make their 
cooperation more constructive and less repetitive, the 
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church should plan programs in which its ideals and 
fellowship, its gospel of service, can put meaning ijito 
the daily chores. This home experience also forms 
the basis for the larger cooperative endeavors of life, 
which are essential. We need to develop the coopera- 
tive spirit in our endeavors for the common good of 
agricultural life. Democracy lacks meaning without 
this spirit of cooperation. Political democracy must 
have the foundations of economic and social democ- 
racy. This cooperative spirit can best be generated 
in the farm family, around the table and by the 
family hearthstone and among neighbors preparing 
community programs and interested in the outcome 
of common projects. In every phase of this program 
of education and spiritual development the church 
must lead. 

Of course, there are many sides to this question of 
the place that the church should take in the coopera- 
tive movement. The ethical problem of a minister 
who receives part of his salary from small merchants 
and others conducting private or corporate business, 
and who at the same time sponsors the cooperative 
movement, is difficult. But the cooperatives are 
just as necessary to the interests of the small mer- 
chant and producer as to those of the consumer. The 
small merchant and individual producer are being 
forced out by the chain systems and big monopolies, 
and the cooperative may enlist them and benefit by 
their business experience. The future of small town 
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and country business is such as to warrant the most 
carpful consideration and sympathy from the coopera- 
tive point of view. The church and the preacher can 
take the lead in enlisting the cooperation of local 
business men and showing them that community in- 
terests are really one, that together they stand or fall. 
But it will require wise and diplomatic procedure, 
which at every turn should be based upon the essence 
of the Christian spirit, understanding and tolerance. 

The Missionary Value 

There is another significant value in the coopera- 
tives that should be given careful consideration by the 
church. This has to do with those sections of rural 
America generally spoken of as the retarded areas, 
where missionary aid has long been required. The 
primary problem in these areas is that of poverty. 
The people lack the resources to enable them to se- 
cure those advantages of education, health, religion 
and culture that go with the more favored commu- 
nities where economic resources have been better 
developed. Unless their standards of living and work- 
ing are raised they can never share equally in any- 
thing, much less initiate cooperatives. That the 
church should continue to serve these groups is as- 
sumed, but the future method of that service is of 
importance. Unless the church has kept pace with 
the spirit of the time, with the new social and eco- 
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nomic techniques, its cooperation and. leadership will 
be negligible. # 

Undoubtedly the time has arrived for the launch- 
ing of a more vigorous program of economic improve- 
ment in these groups that missions are attempting 
to guide into a fuller life. Preventive missions may- 
be more important and more really Christian than 
remedial missions. To help people to help themselves 
is a greater and more constructive Christian service 
than to continue to provide help. But this calls for 
a program, a broad fundamental policy, a recruit- 
ment of forces, the aid of technical advisers. Foreign 
missions have made progress along this line. The 
gospel of the plow as an integral part of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, is now making possible the more abun- 
dant life to the outcaste and underfed peoples on 
the foreign mission field. This practical and progres- 
sive program can be of equal service to the needy 
areas of rural America. But to achieve its full pur- 
pose will require the genius and organization of the 
cooperatives, and, at the center of these movements, 
the church. 

Mountain people, Negroes, Indians, migrant work- 
ers, rural mining groups and sharecroppers are in 
great need of the kind of help that the cooperative 
movement could bring them; and because of their iso- 
lation and their peculiar needs they are ideal groups 
among which to start cooperatives. The mission 
boards working in this field with the local churches 
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might render invaluable service to these special 
groups through a program of cooperative develop- 
ment. It might be of the self-help, production-for-use 
type. For a long time these peoples will need for 
themselves much of what they can produce. Any 
margin obtained could be exchanged for commodities 
produced outside, and for enough money to meet 
certain obligations that must be paid in cash. But the 
important value would be a greater measure of self- 
support and consequent self-development and self- 
respect. There is real peril in the continuation of 
mission patronage without any attempt toward larger 
self-support. The success of missionary projects must 
often be measured by the gradual and ultimate elimi- 
nation of missionary aid. Toward this goal the mis- 
sionary agencies operating in these needy rural areas 
should strive. Already data on the success of rehabili- 
tation work among sharecroppers are available, and 
should be useful in facing this problem. 

Cooperatives might well be made a first considera- 
tion in the program of rural missionary work. There 
is no one of these needy groups that could not be 
helped to a more vital and abundant economic life, 
looking toward the goal of self-support, if they could 
be organized upon the basis of the cooperatives. 

For Such a Time as This 

American rural life is in a state of rapid flux. While 
the trend of population from city to country still 
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continues, any sign of recovery reverses the flow, 
and sudden dislocations work havoc, leaving prob- 
lems behind them. Many rural dwellers are in eco- 
nomic distress. Rural community life is weakening, 
and many rural institutions are disintegrating. It may 
well be that cooperation has come to America for 
such a time as this to assist migrants from the city 
to a production-for-use agriculture; to help poverty- 
stricken farmers to a fairer share of the ultimate price 
of their own products, and to protect them in the 
purchase of life's necessities; to restore vitality to 
community life and to help in the rehabilitation of 
rural institutions. 

Cooperation was bom in England among the poor 
and in time of crisis. Denmark has demonstrated the 
possibilities that await a rural people who will face 
their problems on a cooperative basis. Fifty years ago 
a backward and barren country, she has lifted her- 
self until today she is recognized as one of the world's 
outstanding examples of rural progress. It may be 
that the cooperative movement will lead rural Amer- 
ica without bloodshed, violence or revolution to a 
new and better day. 

Cooperation is on the way. There is danger that 
the movement will develop without a spiritual and 
truly altruistic motive. The church, which is the best 
example of cooperation, must see to it that the move- 
ment is inspired with the spirit of Christian fellow- 
ship. In the journal of the National Education Asso- 
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elation, Joy Elmer Morgan gives us the essence of 
cooperation: 

The cooperative movement is of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. It serves every type of human 
need, both economic and cultural. It thrives in every 
country where freedom is not entirely destroyed. It re- 
moves the cause of war and of internal strife. To a world 
disheartened by unemployment and torn by war, it offers 
a peaceful pathway toward a better civilization. The 
cooperative movement gives people a sense of responsi- 
bility for their own destinies. It is a most powerful form 
of education; people learn by doing; they develop faith 
in themselves and in each other. The cooperative move- 
ment is the practical application of the Golden Rule; 
it is the ultimate democracy. 


IV: FORWARD TOGETHER 


I F rural churches are to lead farmers in the co- 
operative path, they must learn to practise coop- 
eration in their own corporate life, for a situa- 
tion now exists in rural America which demands a 
rallying and unifying of Christian forces. 

It is sometimes said that the rural churches of 
America grew up like Topsy, without rhyme or 
reason, but we suspect that even in the case of Topsy 
there was much of both rhyme and reason. Certainly 
the rural churches of America did not 4 ‘just happen/’ 
They were the inevitable and legitimate result of 
very definite forces. Today students of rural life are 
perplexed to understand why certain churches came 
into existence at all and why they were built at the 
particular places where they were built. Had those 
same students more historical imagination they would 
understand that, with rare exceptions, all our rural 
churches came into being because a group of devoted 
people wanted in the most easily accessible place a 
church in which they could conduct worship in the 
manner that, because of tradition, habit or con- 
science, appealed to them. 
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But rural life was not static. In general, two main 
forces have been at work in rural life — changes in 
population and improvement in transportation facili- 
ties. It would have been unreasonable to expect that 
these early settlers in a pioneer country could foresee 
the changes that were bound to take place. Popula- 
tion changes were caused by deaths, births, family re- 
movals, economic pressure, natural disasters. But the 
most important factor was the influx of new peoples, 
different from the original group, often speaking a 
strange language and bringing with them a social 
heritage that prevented their rapid absorption. Of the 
improvement in transportation facilities, which have 
broken the solidarity of our rural social units, we 
have already spoken. 

Denominations 

In the story of churches in rural America, there is 
one major factor of which we have avoided mention 
up to this moment, namely, our multiplied religious 
denominations. An impelling motive which brought 
certain groups to America was the desire for religious 
freedom. In countries where the church is controlled 
entirely by the state, it is possible to work out a uni- 
formity of procedure, and a distribution of churches 
that photographs well on a map and that could be 
defended with much logic. The entire genius of 
American Protestant church life has led our churches 
in quite a different direction. We have gloried in the 
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fact that American citizens could worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own consciences. To 
most thoughtful Americans this has been one of our 
most precious possessions, and the fact that this privi- 
lege may have been overworked does not detract from 
its essential worth. 

Unfortunately, even for religious freedom a price 
must be paid. In this instance the principle of re- 
ligious freedom made it necessary, and this principle 
still demands that when a minority group, however 
small, wishes for conscientious or practical reasons to 
maintain a particular form of worship or type of 
church organization, it shall have that privilege. Neg- 
lect of this vital factor has undoubtedly led us into 
wholesale condemnations of groups and procedures. 
These condemnations have often been less than Chris- 
tian, and they have likewise failed to accomplish the 
desired unity. To those of us who would like to see 
the religious people of America so much of one mind 
that one church could serve a given community in 
its totality, all of this diversity seems baffling; but 
it reflects a situation we have dealt with in the past 
and must continue to reckon with in the future. 

At present, there is a pronounced tendency toward 
the merging of churches in local communities as well 
as a uniting of national church groups. There is every 
reason to be happy over this process. But, unless the 
entire character of American political life changes 
and we actually come under a dictatorship there is 
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not the remotest possibility that either we or our 
children’s children will live in an America that is 
free from religious denominational groupings. Some 
of the existing denominations will disappear, but 
others will continue to come into existence; and, 
whatever the cost, the American’s free choice in mat- 
ters of religion is too precious to be sacrificed. A 
Hitler might unify the church, but it is hard to be- 
lieve that any real contribution to religious advance- 
ment could be made thereby. The most eager seekers 
after church unity would hardly, in their more 
thoughtful moments, wish to see unity attained by 
such a method and at such a price. Whatever degree 
of unity we are able to secure in the future, either 
in local communities or in national groups, must re- 
sult from moral persuasion, Christian love, and grow- 
ing fellowship, rather than from harshness, denuncia- 
tion, hatred or intolerance, if it is to be worth while. 

It is doubtless true that some of our approaches to 
this subject of local church and denominational 
mergers have been far from wise and, perhaps un- 
intentionally, unchristian. It has been repeatedly 
said, for example, that the things on which Christians 
differ are of no importance. Such a statement would 
seem to be far from the truth, and to fail at the very 
basic point of Christian love and tolerance. Surely 
any belief devoutly held, or any tradition which 
seems precious to a group of Christians, even to an 
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individual Christian, is actually important, and 
should receive due consideration. > 

A Remade Program 

■ After calling attention to these limiting factors in 
the present situation, we say with equal emphasis that 
the church program for rural America insistently de- 
mands remaking. But, so far as it is possible, the re- 
making of rural religious life should be done coopera- 
tively rather than denominationally. 

In order to see just what our real task is in rural 
America, we must pause long enough to consider 
what contribution the rural church has made, is 
making, and ought to make, to rural life. The work 
of the rural church has fallen into several fairly sim- 
ple categories. In the first place, the church provides 
the only opportunity for common public worship; 
second, its evangelistic program is designed to bring 
Christ to the lost and the indifferent; third, it fur- 
nishes a system of religious training for youth; fourth, 
through pastoral ministrations and related methods 
it carries a religious ministry into the home; fifth, 
it offers a program of social service to the needy peo- 
ple in the territory served, including ministry to the 
sick, the unfortunate, and the distressed; sixth, it fur- 
nishes leadership for enterprises that are concerned 
with the general welfare of the people. 

As we look back over the history of the Christian 
religion, most of the ministry of the church can be 
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classified in one of these categories; and, so far as 
we «an see, the work of the church in the future will 
follow the same general lines, but with continually 
changing emphases and methods. Our interest at the 
moment is to examine these six functions with a view 
to discovering the general nature of the adjustments 
which will enable the church to function with reason- 
able efficiency under present conditions. 

Most rural church programs have been built 
around the worship service; of this the sermon has 
usually been considered absolutely essential. Other 
parts of the worship program have often been thrown 
together in a more or less haphazard fashion, but the 
service was considered a success if the sermon meas- 
ured up to the standards demanded by the listeners. 
It is perhaps at this point that the church is duplicat- 
ing its service needlessly and expensively. In many 
places, commonly described as overchurched, two or 
more preachers work intermittently from Monday 
morning to Saturday night preparing quite similar 
sermons to be delivered on Sunday morning to small 
but like-minded groups in church buildings that are 
in close proximity to one another. The time has come 
when much of that can and should be changed. Every 
legitimate effort of education, persuasion and love 
should be made toward that end. But even this 
worthy end is too costly if it is secured at the price 
of social coercion, intolerance and bitterness. 

In general, plans for public worship in rural areas 
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should, in the future, involve larger and less numer- 
ous public congregations led by devoted, well trained 
and effective preachers of blameless life and char- 
acter. In many cases this will demand special atten- 
tion to transportation problems, so that, by bus or 
otherwise, persons lacking their own means of trans- 
portation may be brought to the church and taken 
to their homes after the service is over. Some of the 
advantages of this development toward larger con- 
gregations and fewer preachers will be an enriched 
service, an increased spiritual stimulation as a result 
of a larger fellowship, and a release of many men, 
whose time is now given to the preparation and de- 
livery of sermons, to help in pastoral visitation, re- 
ligious nurture and other neglected parts of parish 
work. It will remove a possible oversupply of preach- 
ers in certain places, and provide larger groups and 
areas with a diversified staff. 

In the evangelistic program of rural churches, 
whether designed for a group or the individual, there 
is need for a unified approach to the indifferent and 
the unsaved. Much of this work is now done jointly 
by house to house visitations, community service, in- 
terdenominational preaching missions and similar 
methods, but strategy for the future demands a more 
permanent and better coordinated program of: inter- 
denominational cooperation. 

As regards the religious nurture of youth, the pres- 
ent plan probably involves some duplication of work; 
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but duplication is less notable here than in some 
other aspects of the program, since for educational 
work of the best sort small groups are essential. 
There are, however, other adjustments which must 
be made in this field. We shall be treating them in 
greater detail later. Here it is sufficient to say that 
these adjustments would seem to include spreading 
the religious nurture program over six or seven days 
instead of limiting it largely to one; using in this 
field more full-time trained and salaried workers 
equipped wfith automobiles, so that a worker may 
serve more than one center; taking advantage of the 
opportunity afforded to approach public school 
groups assembled for five days of each week; and 
organizing the entire program of the religious nur- 
ture of youth on a larger geographical basis, some- 
times including an entire county. 

If, in some places, more sermons than were actu- 
ally necessary have been delivered on Sunday morn- 
ing, it is equally true that one of the most under- 
manned fields is that of a constructive religious 
ministry in rural homes. As churches merge, they 
should recognize that the purpose of their mergers is 
not to relieve rural people of the responsibility of 
church support, but to provide a better and an en- 
riched ministry. Every preacher released from preach- 
ing should be trained to render other services, many 
of them in this field of home visitation. 

A man who had grown up in the Middle West said 
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recently: “There are thousands of farm homes in this 
state into which no Christian minister has ever gone.” 
Such a statement could be truthfully made of nearly 
every section of rural America. This neglect is ap- 
palling. Farmers need the personal approach of some- 
one definitely interested in their spiritual welfare, 
farm mothers need help in the religious upbringing 
of their children, and the children themselves need 
personal acquaintance with an ambassador of Jesus 
Christ. Pastoral visitation in rural homes offers an 
alluring field of service for consecrated young women 
specially trained for this task, and for pastors who 
may be released from preaching for specialization in 
this important work. This is one of the adjustments 
which must be made as we move forward together. 

Governmental and other social agencies are in- 
creasingly efficient in fields of social service and gen- 
eral welfare, but such programs need the spiritual 
touch without which community support and co- 
operation are likely to be half-hearted. An alert rural 
church leadership, built up on the basis of a special- 
ized and diversified staff, will find full scope for all 
activities looking toward the establishment of Chris- 
tian ideals in rural life. 

How to Get Together 

Experience seems to suggest that when churches 
cooperate for the realization of some of the objec- 
tives already mentioned, the simplest agreements, 
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with a minimum of conditions and organization, are 
always advisable. Many union and federated churches 
have been wrecked on the constitution and the by- 
law’s, over which they fought with greater tenacity 
after getting together, than they had over the doc- 
trines and the creeds that had formerly separated 
them. There is nothing to prevent any two or three 
churches entering Into a common-worship and a sin- 
gle-church program without any written agreements. 
In the initial stages of such union the greatest free- 
dom should be allowed, so as to discover the best 
form of cooperation to be agreed upon later. It is 
always well to avoid property committals. Let each 
group continue to hold its own property during a 
period of experimentation, so long as that property 
can be used in the best interests of the combined con- 
gregations. The fact of cooperation is more important 
than the form. “He that will do the will, shall learn 
the way.” 

There is an abundant literature available for those 
who desire to make a more detailed study of methods 
that are being followed by local churches in their 
endeavors to cooperate. In a nationwide study made 
by the Home Missions Council of the number and 
kind of churches that were now united for work in 
one way or another, the replies brought definite in- 
formation regarding about 1,296 churches. 1 Some of 

1 See Home Missions Today and Tomorrow » edited by Hermann 
N. Morse, pp. 33$ ff. New York, Home Missions Council, 1934. 
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these were in the larger centers, but the majority 
were in the rural territory. All of them fall into five 
major groups or classifications: the denominational 
community church; the independent community 
church; the federated church; the affiliated church; 
the larger parish plan. Most of the five types just 
mentioned are self-descriptive. The denominational 
community church is well adapted to the needs of 
certain homogeneous communities, where other de- 
nominations agree to stay out of the community and 
the people concerned are willing to accept the leader- 
ship of the particular denomination in question. The 
independent community church escapes ecclesiastical 
pressures, but it also lacks denominational fellow- 
ships which are often so vital and stimulating. The 
federated church meets the needs of situations xvhere 
the people desire to worship and work together, but 
wish to retain their denominational connections; such 
churches have been operating in some places for sev- 
eral generations. The affiliated church provides for 
the association of two or more churches in order to 
advance certain types of work, or in order that the 
strong may help the weak. 

The Larger Parish Plan 

To the larger parish plan we desire to give more 
attention at the moment, both because it offers one 
of the most practical plans for inducing churches of 
various denominations to work together, and because 
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it has been more successful than most other plans in 
actually providing the diversified staff, which is so 
essential if we are to meet the needs of the new day. 

The larger parish plan is based upon the idea that 
several churches of one or more denominations in a 
given area shall cooperate in a unified program under 
a competent and cooperating leadership. Instead of 
two or three churches on a circuit, or within a com- 
mon community struggling unrelated and alone, it 
seeks to group these churches under a combined min- 
istry that will cooperate in serving the needs of the 
total population in a given rural area. It thus pro- 
vides a type of ministry that would otherwise not 
be available; and makes possible the inclusion of 
the total needs of the area as the obligation to be 
met by the ministry of the church. It calls for a 
diversified program and leadership. A minimum staff 
would consist of a supervising preacher-pastor, a sec- 
ond pastor whose interests and responsibility would 
be with the boys and young men, and a third worker, 
who should be a woman, to have the responsibility for 
the work with girls and children. 

As an approach to the problem of comity and co- 
operation, it is the opinion of those who have given 
time and effort to this cause that the larger parish 
plan offers the best solution to the problem of com- 
petition in. the country church. Of the several plans 
that have been tried in the attempt to develop a 
united or cooperative church, the larger parish is 
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the most elastic, and it provides for the largest and 
best use of the existing machinery and organization 
of the churches. It can be put into operation with 
the least disruption of the present situation and, by 
a process of evolution, can gradually bring into being 
the most desirable organization and program for the 
religious life of the territory involved. 

To secure the united effort of the churches any 
plan, if it is to succeed, must accept the situation as 
it is. That is to say, it must begin where these 
churches are, and, for the most part, as they are. It 
seeks, under these limitations, to secure the coopera- 
tion of all the churches of this larger area, or as many 
as are willing to come into the parish plan, to under- 
take certain of the religious activities as a joint co- 
operative interest that can be done better together 
than alone. It does not require that all the religious 
interests and activities shall of necessity be conducted 
as a unit by the parish. It will w r ork toward the in- 
clusion of as many of these interests as can be con- 
veniently brought together, having regard to the will- 
ingness of the several churches. Many of the churches 
will probably continue to conduct their worship serv- 
ices. Time will be required to make the adjustments 
that are necessary for a single worship program. But 
many of the other activities can be carried on to- 
gether. These would include such cooperative proj- 
ects as evangelism, workers’ conferences, leadership 
training, vacation church schools, weekday religious 
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education, social and religious work for young peo- 
ple* and other activities conducted in the interests of 
all the people. 

Such a larger parish plan on interdenominational 
lines requires' a statement of purpose, membership, 
organization, and program. The statement should be 
as simple as possible, and should avoid any agree- 
ment that would interfere with the continuing, har- 
monious relations of any church with its own de- 
nomination. The government of the local church, 
the denominational policy, and the benevolence pro- 
gram need not be changed by this cooperative ar- 
rangement. The churches uniting in such a parish 
would act through a council of representative dele- 
gates from each church, in equal number, as de- 
sired and agreed upon. Such a group working to- 
gether can render a ministry to a larger number of 
people than can any individual church. It can pro- 
vide a broader and more efficient program by elimi- 
nating duplication, and providing the vital elements 
of a Christian ministry which are impossible under 
the present system in the average rural church ar- 
rangement. The plan also makes it possible, through 
readjustment, to serve neglected areas of open coun- 
try where the people are living in a sort of “no man’s 
land/’ so far as a religious ministry is concerned. 

The term “larger parish** is apt to be misleading; 
other designations would be more appropriate in 
some cases to describe the purpose of the particular 
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ministry, such as, for instance, a centralized min- 
istry, a consolidated church, a cooperative parish. 
This plan does not necessitate an independent com- 
munity church, nor does it require organic union or 
federation. It is rather a plan to enable the churches 
of one or several denominations to render a min- 
istry with a minimum of waste and a maximum of 
service. It is a ministry to common areas which would 
otherwise remain isolated geographical units. It seeks 
to include the total area or geographical unit of com- 
mon interest, and to bind that area into a single 
parish to be served with a more diversified, compre- 
hensive and related leadership than would otherwise 
be possible. 

The forces that have required the farmers to unite 
in larger units to meet the economic, social and edu- 
cational needs are also demanding that similar ad- 
justments take place in order to meet the religious 
needs. If die vast unchurched territory is to be 
reached, and if the multitudes of children and young 
people in rural America are to receive a religious 
ministry, it will require some such plan as the larger 
parish to make possible this important service. 

Another advantage of the larger parish plan lies 
in the fact that through it the church can become re- 
lated to the total economic and social life of the 
people in a way that is entirely impossible under 
other conditions. Of equal importance is the value 
of the larger parish plan in the field of the training 
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of youth. This aspect will be discussed in greater 
detail later. 

Our purpose at the moment is to show that the 
larger parish plan offers a way by which we can be- 
gin with rural situations as they now are and, without 
disrupting denominational churches, proceed toward 
a more adequate ministry and a more complete fel- 
lowship. Some larger parishes have failed, but the 
causes of their failure are clear, and the pitfalls can 
be avoided. Many others have succeeded, and their 
achievements are demonstrable. One illustration 
from Maine may help to make the matter concrete. 
The Southwest Harbor-Tremont Larger Parish is 
located in the southwestern section of Mount Desert 
Island, Maine. It includes the villages of Hall Quarry, 
Tremont- Bernard, West Tremont, McKinley, Seal 
Cove, Southwest Harbor and Manset — all summer re- 
sort communities. The territory covered is about 
twenty miles long, and some eight miles wide. It in- 
cludes a population of about two thousand people. 

From 1792 until the parish was organized in 1930, 
the several denominations ran true to form in the 
planting of their churches. Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Methodists and Episcopalians organized 
their units of interest and membership in various 
parts of these communities. The typical experiences 
of the religious life of New England characterized 
the denominational effort and experience. In the 
words of the Reverend Perry L. Smith, the pastor 
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now in charge: “Religious interest and indifference 
from the beginning down to the time of the larger 
parish were much like the tides of the ocean that 
surround the island- — they rose and fell. There were 
revivals of religion and then seasons of quietude. 
There were seasons of friendliness between the de- 
nominations, and then seasons of misunderstanding 
and rivalry.” In 1930 the situation came to a climax. 
When the denominations found themselves unable 
to support their individual churches with an inde- 
pendent ministry, they entered into a cooperative 
plan to serve the territory as a single parish. The 
achievements of the program, as it has continued to 
work itself out among the people, could be stated 
somewhat as follows: 

1. A program of pastoral visitation has been worked 
out in which all the homes can be visited by all members 
of the staff. Congregational, Methodist, and Baptist, Six 
years of visitation on this basis has made a wonderful 
difference in the people. 

2. A common literature giving religious inspiration 
and information about parish activities has been made 
available. 

3. A division of labor and assigned responsibility for 
certain specific services among members of the staff ac- 
cording to their respective abilities has been achieved. 

4. A community-wide appeal has become possible and 
large numbers of people have been enlisted, thus giving 
the zest of a more successful enterprise, 

5. An extensive program has been developed that has 
provided opportunities for an expression of the talents 
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of the people. Most country people are “rusting” from 
disuse. They need to be used. 

6! These summer resort communities have benefited 
especially through the appeal the new program has made 
to the summer constituency. These people have also 
found a place to express their talents and interests and, as 
a result, have generously and gladly taken part and also 
supported the budget. 

7. The specific needs of particular age groups and 
interests have been met— children's work, young people, 
scouting, men's and women's interests, 

8. The parish has also made its appeal to the denomi- 
national membership because it has not tried to elimi- 
nate denominational affiliations. Denominational inter- 
ests are not destroyed. There is simply a larger loyalty 
in which this denominational loyalty has found practical 
expression. 

And so the story could continue, with the same 
emphasis of a larger vision, a more Christian fellow- 
ship, a church life centered in the kingdom of God 
and seeking to glorify God in service. 

Adjustments through Federation 

That federation as well as the larger parish plan 
offers a method of adjustment to the new day is il- 
lustrated by the Federated Church of North Jackson, 
Ohio, Prior to 1928, there were five denominations 
struggling for existence in North Jackson. As a result 
of cooperative effort there are now but two denomi- 
nations, and soon there may be only one. The advan- 
tages of the new plan are as follows: 
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1. There are now enough resources in people and 
finances to support and to challenge a full-time, ^ell- 
trained leadership. In too many places there is no out- 
look for the rural ministry because of the lack of real 
opportunity and support. 

2. A program such as is being sponsored makes a com- 
manding appeal to the larger constituency of both peo- 
ple within the church and those who are not church 
members. While only a fourth of the people of the com- 
munity are members of the church, it is getting a good 
response from twice as many people as before. 

3. The quality of the program and service of the 
church is much higher than could possibly be the case 
under the old denominational divisions. Work for age 
groups and specialized work calling for supervision and 
leadership of trained teachers is now possible. Such activi- 
ties as daily vacation schools, young people's organiza- 
tions, a scout troop, a choir, and recreation and adult 
education are now going forward under competent direc- 
tion. 

4. A unified personnel, including farm leaders, busi- 
ness men, public school teachers, and workers and lead- 
ers in other community welfare work, are working 
through a community council to bring a spiritual interest 
and impact to all the work of the community. The value 
of such a unified leadership and approach cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. 

5. The buildings and equipment in which the com- 
munity has made investment, and which, under the old 
divided approach, were being used only partially, are 
now more widely used. One of the old buildings is a 
parish house where better provision is made for church, 
school and community organization and social activities. 
The public school is also used for daily vacation schools; 
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ten Sunday school classes are held in the building; and 
drarpas and athletics of a community-wide character are 
given there. A plan is on foot to move another of the old 
churches alongside the present building and thus make 
even greater use of the property and provide better ac- 
commodations and service for the church and community 
life. 

6. Public opinion is being created not only on matters 
concerning the immediate community and the local 
church, but embracing a wider interest as well. This lead- 
ing of the people into the realm of public activities is 
creating a more vital interest in the life of the com- 
munity, the nation, and a more worthy citizenship. 

Concerning the situation the pastor makes the 
following interesting observations: 

“The consolidated rural church has the constitu- 
ency and the money to apply the most up-to-date 
methods to the most modern church problems. Under 
this advantage of experimentation I wish to consider 
three of our undertakings: 

“First is recreation. Like most rural communities, 
no recreation except school athletics, and occasional 
stale parties, had graced the community. Older young 
people went to dance halls and to the dogs. Three 
years ago we began a church program of recreation 
with the following benefits: games of skill replace 
games of might; games of cooperation replace games 
of competition; games of fellowship replace games 
of hard feeling. Now our young people play ‘Weave 
the .Wadmal,’ ‘Gustafs Toast,’ and games of other 
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lands with the same thrill and joy with which they 
dance our own American quadrille. The dance Jhall 
went out of business three years ago; and the beer 
parlor moved out of the township last fall. 

“The second experiment is a religious camp proj- 
ect. Our community is not wealthy; but, because we 
are united, we have been able to get access to a hun- 
dred acres of woodland, erect a lovely cabin with a 
nice fireplace, and build a large mess hall out of 
lumber reclaimed from what used to be an eyesore — 
the horsesheds of one of the old churches. We have 
six five-day camps each summer, for intermediate 
girls. Boy Scouts, two groups of seniors, older young 
people, and young mothers. About eighty people at- 
tended these local camps last summer. They are our 
most effective means of building character and creat- 
ing leadership. 

“The third experimental project is in the field of 
adult education. Last month we operated a study 
group upon the cooperative movement. This was a 
local advance into the area of community economic 
redemption. Fourteen young high school graduates 
did twenty hours of class work in addition to home 
study on this subject. 

“During the previous winter a cooperative school 
for young men was held. Nine attended the full five- 
day session. On the first day they showed the popular 
attitude of hopelessness about the farm situation in 
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America. As soon as they heard about the peasant 
gospel schools in Japan and the story of Denmark, 
their enthusiasm was aroused. A chart of the new 
producer-consumer society stirred their minds with 
an endless list of questions. Work committees often 
slowed up their task because they became interested 
in further discussion of some factor regarding coopera- 
tion. 

“The method of learning fluctuated easily between 
such forms as lecture, debate, panel forum, questions, 
craft and visual education. Songs and jokes were 
readily used, especially at the beginning of meals and 
lectures. Occasionally the atmosphere became such 
that prayer was a natural development in the group. 
The school was said to be the highest form of religious 
education because the group not only talked coopera- 
tion, but was, in brief, an actual cooperative com- 
munity. The ministers deliberately set the stage by 
practising sharing and mutual aid throughout the 
period. Representatives from marketing cooperatives, 
consumers’ cooperatives, credit unions, farm bureaus 
and county agents, as well as the county FERA rural 
economics and recreation instructors, gave generously 
of their time and equipment. 

“Each person brought produce or money to the ex- 
tent of $2.25. Some of the boys brought profanity; but 
they did not use it. Some brought tobacco, but did not 
smoke. A beer parlor was at hand, but not frequented. 
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Is it possible that undesirable behavior can be cor- 
rected by replacing it with creative activity?” . 

This story shows that a new sense of values in the 
church, and a new and vital program for individual 
and community redemption, are possible wherever 
churches will frankly face social adjustments. A 
changed and changing American countryside de- 
mands a changed rural church program. 


¥ ; NURTURING RURAL CHILDHOOD 
AND YOUTH 


I N the United States there are 829 children under 
fifteen years of age to every 1,000 persons of 
from twenty to forty-four years old. In the farm 
population there are 1,204 children under fifteen to 
every 1,000 such adults over twenty, and an average 
of children to each home; whereas in the urban 
group there are only 64.5 children under fifteen to 
every 1,000 adults between the ages mentioned, and 
an average of 1 2/3 children to each home. These 
figures have some important implications. They show 
that the average rural home is more than twice as 
important as a city home from the standpoint of 
America’s future population. It is also evident that 
the relative per capita burden of providing for the 
nurture of the rising generation is considerably 
greater in the country than in the city. 

Now that immigration has virtually ceased, Amer- 
ica’s population growth comes almost entirely from 
the rural areas, for city populations are not even re- 
producing themselves. At the present rate of increase, 
were it not for the rural birth rate, it would be only 
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a question of time until the genus Americanus would 
disappear from the planet- It thus becomes apparent 
that America’s future is at present literally in the 
hands of her rural youth. What happens to our rural 
youth is, therefore, a matter of the utmost concern 
to the nation and to the church. 

The three agencies directly concerned with the 
training of rural youth are the home, the school and 
the church. 

Nurture in the Rural Home 

The home is the cornerstone of our Christian civ- 
ilization. Unless the home can be preserved there is 
little hope for the things that Christianity seeks to 
establish. And the rural community offers greater pos- 
sibilities for the continuity of the home, for the con- 
servation of its spiritual, physical and social values, 
than the city. Home life is more self-sustaining in 
the country than in the city. Certain values, inherent 
in the larger family unit of the country home, have 
a decided spiritual importance for religious training. 
And the church should protect and preserve them. 

The farm home and the farm work are integral 
parts of each other. Agriculture is interwoven with 
the home in such a manner as to become a vital part 
of its experience. The varied interests of farm life 
are in themselves an education into which religious 
experiences and spiritual growth can be centered. 
The farm home is, to a considerable extent, a work- 
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shop, playground, school and church, all in one. It 
is rapidly changing, but there is still enough of its 
primary nature and values for the church to con- 
serve in a forward-looking program of religious nur- 
ture. ■ 

The farm home is a training ground in coopera- 
tion. Parents and children are obliged to work to- 
gether. It is also a natural setting for the development 
of initiative and personality. All members of the 
family are assigned certain chores. Milking the cows, 
feeding the pigs, caring for the chickens, chopping 
the wood, and a host of similar tasks help to 
strengthen the mental, physical and moral stamina 
of the children and young people. Most business 
enterprises can be measured by the standards that 
are current on Wall Street, but that is not true of 
agriculture. The home and the family are so closely 
linked to the agricultural enterprise that it is impos- 
sible to think of them apart. In this sense, the rural 
home becomes an institution of fundamental service 
in building character, and in developing those moral 
and spiritual attitudes which have been reflected in 
the leadership contributed by the rural home to 
every walk of American life. 

Nurture in the Public School 

According to figures compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Education, 53 per cent of the pupils in our 
public schools, and 58 per cent of the teachers, are 
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to be found in rural schools. One-third of the popula- 
tion is responsible for the education of more t^ian 
one-half of the children of public school age. The 
average length of the school term is 156 days in the 
rural schools and 183 days in urban schools. The total 
yearly cost for each pupil is $75.01 in rural areas, 
$129.82 in the urban. For school property the in- 
vestment is $99 in rural schools, $299 in the urban, 
for each pupil enrolled. The average salary for teach- 
ers, supervisors and principals is $855 for rural com- 
munities, $1,878 for urban. Eighty-three per cent of 
the state normal schools and teachers’ colleges offer 
special courses in rural education. 

This seems to suggest that there is a lack of interest 
on the part of rural people in their educational re- 
sponsibility. The contrast, as here presented, does not 
reflect much credit on the rural situation. But we do 
not have before us all the facts. We must keep in 
mind a number of things if we are to evaluate cor- 
rectly the educational situation in the country. First, 
we must remember that the family income in country 
districts is less than half that of the urban family. The 
comparison, on a basis of age distribution, shows that 
the farm population includes a large proportion of 
children of grade and high school age, also of old 
people no longer able to earn their livelihood, while 
the urban population has an excess of persons in mid- 
dle life, that is, in the most productive years. Mean- 
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boys and girls has not been solved. The following 
paragraph from a recent address made by the gov- 
ernor of one of our important states brings out the 
facts: 

Jefferson once said that a state cannot reach maximum 
development if a large part of her citizens are unedu- 
cated. Let me call your attention to some inequalities 
that exist— some distressing facts. One hundred thousand 
white children of school age in the state did not enroll 
in any school last year. Eighty thousand enrolled chil- 
dren did not have access to any form of high school. 
Almost three thousand districts had only one-roomed 
schools— just a sad pretense toward education. More than 
sixteen hundred teachers had finished no more than the 
eighth grade. One thousand school districts could not 
raise more than §360 a year on an eighteen mill tax. In 
almost every county of the state, boys and girls . .... are 
condemned to grow up in ignorance, without a fair 
chance to obtain an education. For the great mass of 
them the future can promise little save drudgery, poverty, 
and blasted hope. 

The state of illiteracy in many rural areas is such 
that the church should raise her voice in behalf of our 
underprivileged rural youth. In many places, of 
course, the rural picture is far brighter. A new and 
improved rural school is evolving under a new pro- 
gram, in which greater emphasis is placed on rural 
interests and upon education for rural life, thus creat- 
ing a greater opportunity for the rural church. 

Only with a fresh vision of its responsibility will 
the rural church be able to cooperate with the new 
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ruralized public schools. These are rapidly increasing 
and are teaching boys and girls to love the farm. Tfiey 
will help to keep rural youth from migrating and 
repopulate the countryside with men and women of 
rural intelligence, and a new appreciation of agricul- 
ture and rural life. Also, let us remember the sig- 
nificant contributions of agricultural colleges. These, 
together with the farm high schools, represent a new 
day in vocational training in agriculture. They are 
making a splendid impact upon the mind of rural 
youth, and are gradually leavening the rural life of 
those states where they exist. But the public school 
curricula that are being gradually revised to meet 
the social and community needs of the pupils cannot 
afford to ignore the moral and spiritual aspects of the 
rural problem. 

A change is also taking place in the attitude and 
interest of public educators toward religion and char- 
acter training. This is particularly true of those who 
are charged with the supervision of the public school 
system. The tenth yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion, published in 1932, contains the following state- 
ment in its foreword: 

To many people it has seemed that the public schools 
could make no forthright effort at character education 
inasmuch as such schools were not permitted to teach re- 
ligion. The teaching of religion— hence character— it was 
maintained, was the function of the church and private 
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schools. But upon more careful thought it will be ob- 
served that the teaching of religion by the public schools 
is limited only with reference to sectarian teaching. The 
great fundamental principles of religious living are the 
very life of our public schools. In fact it may be argued 
that our public schools constitute the most gigantic, 
organized application of those principles the world has 
ever known . 1 

Team work between church and school is now es- 
sential to both city and country. But the country 
community provides a more immediate opportunity 
to achieve such unity of action. As the church and 
school leaders come to see each other’s contribution 
to the task of character building, they will also come 
to respect each other as allies in a common cause, 
and make the necessary adjustments to increase their 
cooperation. It should be said, however, that church 
and school cooperation already shows improvement. 
The direction of programs of religious nurture must 
remain in the hands of the church, but the church 
and school can cooperate more fully than they have 
done in the past. There are many things which public 
school teachers can do, but experience has shown 
that the church must employ persons thoroughly 
trained in the field of religious nurture to supple- 
ment the work of the school. A small but important 
corps of such trained workers is today reaching thou- 
sands of rural youth with religious training in those 

* Character Education, Tenth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association of the 
United States, Washington, The Association, 1932. 
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periods set aside by the state laws for religious in- 
struction. The number of such workers should be 

It 

greatly increased. In some rural public schools it may 
become necessary to have a religious worker on con- 
tinuous duty to serve two or three consolidated 
schools. Thus, by dealing with many small groups she 
will supplement the work of the school and make 
that religious contact with young rural life which 
notv, so often, lacks a direct religious influence. 

Religious Nurture in the Rural Church 

In considering the task of religious training in the 
rural church we should remember that the problem 
concerns the city, as well as the rural, church. As a 
result of continual migrations, such training as is 
given youth by rural churches finds its fruitage in city 
centers. Many city and suburban churches have har- 
vested what the rural church has sown. 

The idea that the cost of training youth is lower 
in the country than in the city is erroneous. Educa- 
tion costs more for each family unit in the country 
because there are fewer to pay the bills. There is also 
the extra cost of transportation. Country people are 
paying a larger ratio of their taxes and income for 
education, roads and government than are city folk. 
Of the net farm income, 22.5 per cent goes for taxes; 
of the city income, only 8.5 per cent goes for taxes. 
These facts should be kept in mind when the national 
and regional church bodies make their apportion- 
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ments for the various causes, but especially in making 
provision for religious education in the small church. 
Just as the small rural schools have been educating 
the children who have gone to the city, so have the 
rural church and Sunday school carried the responsi- 
bility of religious education and suffered a loss to the 
city and the city church after making this investment 
in rural youth. That the majority of these young 
people go to the city is inevitable, but for this very 
reason the responsibility of the city church to help 
bear the load needs consideration and emphasis. 

Rural America presents an almost unlimited op- 
portunity for Christian education. The great pre- 
ponderance of children and young people still un- 
reached by the rural ministry because they live 
beyond the parish limits, the poor quality of equip- 
ment and the inadequate supply of trained leaders, 
indicate the task in religious education now faced by 
the rural church. This statement in no way reflects 
upon the loyalty and devotion of the religious leaders 
now serving rural people, particularly the lay leaders 
in the Sunday school. All things considered, the rural 
church can probably count in its membership a peo- 
ple who, for unselfish motives and devotion, cannot 
be excelled. But it is time to call attention to the 
great opportunity that rural life offers in a construc- 
tive program for educating a Christian America. 

It is estimated that there are some hundred thou- 
sand rural communities where something of a com- 
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munity spirit has developed. Surveys already show 
that in about fifty per cent of these communities a 
program of Christian education with leadership and 
equipment is going forward. But this encouraging 
fact is premised by a favorable economic condition. 
These communities usually have better economic re- 
sources, better soil and agriculture, better schools 
and homes. The other half represents the more back- 
ward and impoverished sections of rural America. 
This underprivileged portion has its schools and 
churches, sometimes too many churches, which fre- 
quently represent the more fanatical type of sect. 
Many of these sects do not believe in an educational 
program in religion. From these rural communities 
comes a large proportion of rural law-breakers. The 
better sections of rural America have been fairly free 
from crime; the crime-breeding sections are those 
where the economic conditions are poor, and where 
there is a conspicuous lack of medical care, schools 
and religious leadership. 

But that is not the whole story. All around these 
hundred thousand rural communities is a vast No 
Man’s Land for religion. This isolated and marginal 
people might say: “No man cares for my soul.” While 
this population is reached by evangelistic services 
and Sunday schools, yet, despite the coming of good 
roads and the use of the automobile, it is still impos- 
sible to reach communities remote from good roads 
during the winter and rainy seasons. 
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The number of neglected children in rural Amer- 
ica is legion — children without religious contacts of 
any kind, and by whom the name of Jesus is heard 
only in blasphemy. Recent studies of religious condi- 
tions in our rural communities reveal some alarm- 
ing facts. More than ten thousand of these communi- 
ties are without a Sunday school; thirty thousand 
rural hamlets are without spiritual guidance or teach- 
ing by persons trained to impart religious instruction. 
Thus about thirteen millions of children and young 
people of school age receive no Christian instruction. 
These facts should stir the church to an enlarged 
sense of responsibility for the spiritual care of the 
nation’s children. 

The idea is abroad in the church that such condi- 
tions as are here described obtain only in the more 
recently developed sections of the West. Unfortu- 
nately they are also true of the older sections of Amer- 
ica which are in as desperate a condition. We are told 
by the Reverend Arthur Wentworth Hewitt, the 
noted rural preacher mentioned in an earlier chapter: 
“Some of our villages are overchurched, I do not 
doubt, but I am perfectly convinced that the greater 
part of our state is wholly unevangelized ground. 
The great majority of the people attend no church 
and are visited by no pastor.” Similar conditions are 
reported in Maine. A study recently made reports 
that 100,000 of the population are without religious 
opportunities, 95,652 families are not identified with 
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any church, and 109,017 boys and girls of school age 
are not enrolled in any kind of church school. One 
community of over 2,000 people had only 24 church 
members. 

In neglected fields like these, the missionary must 
not only organize Sunday schools and train teachers 
but visit the homes and get to know the mothers and 
the children. The Presbyterian Board of National 
Missions conducts an outstanding enterprise aimed to 
meet just this need. It has a staff of workers known 
as Sunday school missionaries who are to be found in 
almost every state of the Union. They report the 
maintenance of some 3,500 mission Sunday schools 
where there is no church or other Christian or- 
ganization. Moreover, they report that some 2,500 
Presbyterian churches can trace their beginnings to a 
little Sunday school organized by a missionary. In 
reaching these neglected children of rural America 
this strategy is one that should commend itself to all 
the mission boards. 

The Rural Sunday School 

The Sunday school has always been the principal 
institution for the propagation of religion in rural 
America. To it, more than to any other institution 
or form of religious ministry, must be credited the 
measure of religious life that has obtained. With all 
its faults and limitations it has done a great work. To 
the Sunday school rather than the revival meeting is 
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due the credit for the religious life of country people. 
But something has happened to rural life and rural 
institutions; whole sections of our country are with- 
out the stimulating force of a Sunday school, and, as 
a result, organized religion has degenerated. 

We have assumed throughout this discussion that 
the Sunday school is still an important institution for 
religious nurture and character building in rural life. 
Call it the church school, or whatever name you 
please, to the average rural church member and the 
rural community in general the Sunday school still 
stands as the institution that unfailingly gives re- 
ligious instruction. This fact need in no way detract 
from the value of the other agencies for religious 
education. The daily vacation school and weekday re- 
ligious instruction are all important, and every rural 
church should engage In some form or other of these 
special activities. But it is to the Sunday school that 
rural people will look for their religious education 
for some time to come. 

The Sunday school has been one of the most effec- 
tive agencies in developing religious federation and 
cooperation. There is no other interdenominational 
agency in which the people of the various churches 
have so freely mingled as in the interdenominational 
Sunday school conventions and associations. As a re- 
sult, bigotry and a narrow sectarianism have vanished 
in organized Sunday school work. Through the 
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World’s Sunday School Association this spirit of 
cooperation in Christian work has spread to all lands. 

The Sunday school has been a powerful democratic 
and social factor in the religious life of rural areas. 
The Sunday school can once more become in rural 
communities a common ground for cooperative en- 
deavor. It has been neglected through recent years. 
For these and other reasons, obvious to all who have 
had experience in the rural church, we must keep 
the Sunday school as the primary institution for re- 
ligious education in rural life. If, however, rural 
Sunday schools are to function effectively, and their 
influence is to be extended, a -system of religious 
training must keep in mind the agricultural back- 
ground of life. Much of the material prepared for 
city church schools can be used in the country, but 
there must also be an educational program that 
springs from the rural situation itself. Religious edu- 
cation for the rural church must be somewhat in- 
digenous to the soil, and must be the outgrowth of 
the struggle to find God in the joys and the sorrows 
of rural experience. Trees, grass, flowers, bees and 
birds, the animals on the farm, the hills, the brooks — 
these are resources for the purpose of a religious min- 
istry to all children. 

These lessons of nature are particularly valuable in 
developing the worship attitude and in teaching rev- 
erence. Children may learn to reverence God as they 
are made aware of his presence in the world of nature 
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about them. They will come to know God as they 
learn to reverence the beauty he created around them. 
Teachers report very practical results wherever they 
use these natural methods of worship and teaching. 
Children who were ready to destroy the flowers and 
shrubbery in gardens and woods, came to respect 
these things as living symbols of God’s love, and to 
protect them. One small child’s prayer included this: 
“God, we thank thee for the flowers and trees that 
grow, and for the caterpillars and the butterflies.” 
Another child prayed, “Thank you, God, for the seeds 
that grow.” The habit of prayer under these condi- 
tions acquires reality and purpose; it helps to form 
a worship attitude that is more likely to last because 
it is related to living things and daily life. Worship 
on this plane with little children will be achieved, 
not by telling them what God is like, but by inter- 
preting experiences in their familiar daily life. 

Nurture in Weekday Religious Education 
It is very clear, however, that we cannot rest the 
case for Christian nurture on a Sunday observance. 
All of life must become the objective of religion. All 
life is sacred, and we should embrace every oppor- 
tunity to integrate religion with the daily process of 
living. This is especially important in the formative 
periods of childhood and youth, and the significance 
and opportunity of a weekday program of religious 
education is now generally recognized. 
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Religion must be Interwoven with, education. Edu- 
cation in the public schools and religion cannot, be 
kept In separate compartments. Education and re- 
ligion are both concerned with life interests and the 
crises confronting the nation. Unless they implement 
each other, thousands of children and young people 
will grow up without an abiding conception of re- 
ligion or God. The facts already presented are suf- 
ficient to drive home the need of rural America. 
Only one child in three of public school age is en- 
rolled in a Sunday school of any faith. Of those en- 
rolled, only fifty per cent are in average attendance, 
and only one in four will unite with the church. 

The situation within the Protestant denominations 
is even more serious than among other faiths. For the 
fifteen million pupils in Protestant Sunday schools, 
only twenty-four hours of study are provided each 
year. The Catholic church provides two hundred hours 
for its eight and one-half million children, and the 
Jews provide three hundred and thirty-five hours of 
religious training for their one and one-half million 
pupils. Meanwhile, the Protestant church has relied 
too much upon its preaching program and revivalism, 
and has neglected the more normal avenues to conver- 
sion and religious nurture provided by education. 
However, the last ten years have seen a quickening of 
conscience in this matter of weekday religious instruc- 
tion. ' ;;.r - > A ■ 

The weekday church school has already made' con- 
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siderable progress in many rural communities. Vari- 
ous,types of organizations and programs abound with 
greater or less success. Some are strictly denomina- 
tional, promoted by the individual church, and con- 
ducted out of school hours in the church building. 
Another is the interdenominational type, also con- 
ducted out of school hours and in one of the churches 
of the community. Another type, found by experience 
to be the most successful, is that in which one or 
more denominations provide a fully trained and qual- 
ified teacher to give all her time to this work. The 
program is conducted in the public school building 
during school hours. 

A very good illustration from an open country re- 
gion is that of the B. F. Tobey Parish in Tompkins 
County, New York. For several years now a thorough 
program, covering the several schools in the parish, 
has been successfully conducted. Miss Christine Bur- 
dick, until recently in charge of this project, gives a 
most encouraging report of progress and achievement. 
Her public school schedule called for three whole 
days each week, and included ten schools and twenty- 
two classes. All the children in the several townships 
were given this instruction. Textbooks were used in 
the younger groups; the older pupils were led in dis- 
cussions of the problem of war and of social issues. 
Miss Burdick says: 

The children worked out special worship services to 
be used in family worship, made notebooks, studied pic- 
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tores and their meaning, used special music, and also 
dramatized some of the stories they had written, in addi- 
tion to the usual class discussion. Whenever possible,* we 
try to correlate the work to that of the public school. 
There has been fine cooperation on the part of the 
teachers. They bring to me the problems of the children 
which they observe during the week; remind the children 
to put into practice the principles discussed in the class 
in religion; ask for books to use in helping the children, 
and, in some cases, use Bible materials and worship helps 
in the opening sessions of the school. 

It has been found that an experienced religious 
education worker accomplishes more than a volunteer 
personnel. So successful has the work been under the 
leadership of a competent director that there seems 
to be no reason why it should not be extended to 
hosts of rural communities where the church school 
reaches only a percentage of the children of the rural 
section. 

Cooperating with Other Agencies 

But no rural church that is wise will expect to use 
only its own special agencies. There are many other 
agencies which lend themselves to the achievement 
of moral and spiritual ends. We cite only one, the 
4-H Club, and that because it is so particularly 
adapted to rural life. Concerning this matter one 
worker reports; --v;-;.:;.; ; r 

There is one avenue of help for both teachers of older 
children and young people which I do not think is fully 
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appreciated, and that is the program and training avail- 
able for and through 4-H Clubs. For both boys and girls, 
the program as worked out in Iowa and Illinois (the 
only two states with which I am familiar) furnishes a 
well rounded program of activities and information that 
is unequalled elsewhere. And the best part of it is that 
leaders are first taught themselves, so that any willing, 
though untrained, teacher can function as leader. 

When I was working in the Cedar Church I had two 
groups, grade school girls and high school girls, in club 
work. All but one of my Sunday school girls were in 
the high school club, and the work of the club and class 
was integrated to a considerable extent. Of all the club 
work I have ever done, this is the most worth while for 
rural boys and girls. I think that the teachers of those 
in the 4-H age groups could well look into the matter 
of correlating the activities of their Sunday school classes 
with 4-H clubs, of which they might be members, or of 
organizing such clubs for their groups if none is in 
existence. 

Vacation Bible Schools for Rural Children 

The vacation Bible schools have been the most 
popular and successful means used by rural churches 
and missionary agencies to reach the isolated children 
of rural areas. These schools have also proved to be 
excellent examples of interdenominational coopera- 
tion, Many rural churches report that their vacation 
Bible schools are conducted on a community-wide 
basis, with all the churches joining in the enterprise. 
In some sections of the country, county and state or- 
ganizations and programs have been set up. - Notable 
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among these endeavors is the work of the Department 
of Vacation and Weekday Church Schools of ^he 
International Council of Religious Education. Under 
the direction of this organization whole sections of 
neglected rural territory have been covered by a sys- 
tematic program of vacation schools. The several de- 
nominations have pooled their resources, thus mak- 
ing available a veritable army of workers that has 
entered neglected communities after careful plan- 
ning, consultation and cooperation with the local 
churches and their ministers. It was thus possible for 
all the children of these needy places to attend a two 
or three weeks’ vacation school. 

The Hocking Valley project offers a typical pro- 
gram. For several years daily vacation schools were 
conducted on a somewhat extensive basis in Hocking 
Valley, Ohio, and the surrounding territory. Several 
denominational boards each conducted their own 
schools which, as a consequence, varied in type and 
quality. It was in 1935 that the State National Com- 
mission was organized and, in cooperation with the 
Ohio Council of Churches and the International 
Council of Religious Education, a number of proj- 
ects in character building for children and young peo- 
ple were carried out in certain sections of the state. 

One of these experiments concerned the daily 
vacation schools in the Hocking Valley. This was an 
attempt to unite the several major denominations in 
one cooperative committee for the purpose of ex- 
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perimenting in a program of daily vacation schools 
in, the chosen territory. The plan calls for approxi- 
mately two hundred schools, a laboratory training 
school for the workers, and the working out of a 
common curriculum and program. A splendid start 
has been made, and the results to date have fully 
justified the experiment. This field combines inter- 
denominational service with other social service and 
character building agencies. Its cooperative goal is to 
reach the masses of children and young people who 
are without the ministries of religion. 

In one county of the state only 735 young people, 
out of some 5,000, have any connection with the 
church or the church school. Only 5,000 people, out 
of a total population of some 20,000, have any connec- 
tion with the church. The high school principal of a 
small town in this territory said that the relationships 
of boys and girls between the ages of twelve and four- 
teen were on a very low moral plane. This lack of 
wholesome home life, recreational activities, or moral 
and religious training, is being met in some of these 
more remote sections by a combined ministry of the 
churches and other social and welfare agencies. The 
program in Hocking Valley is a splendid demonstra- 
tion of what can be done if we face the task together. 

The Larger Parish and Religious Education 

In many cases the larger parish plan offers the best 
solution to the religious education problem in rural 
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areas. A special study of the larger parish made for 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research by 
Dr. Edmund de S. Brunner 1 notes that “the larger 
parishes have made a determined and somewhat suc- 
cessful attack upon this problem. Indeed, some of the 
loosely integrated types of larger parishes were or- 
ganized and exist chiefly for religious educational 
work.” The gains in religious education reported in 
these larger parish endeavors were in enrollment in 
church schools, attendance, teacher training, daily 
vacation schools, and weekday religious instruction. 
Along all these lines larger parishes show great im- 
provement over the independent rural church school. 
Other progress was also evidenced in the use of les- 
son materials, in the grading of the school, and in the 
more diversified programs of camps, conferences and 
various young people’s activities. 

Youth Problems in the Country 
The problems facing rural youth are not markedly 
different from those confronting city youth; they dif- 
fer only in kind and degree. Both rural and urban 
youth are afflicted with the same unrest and disillu- 
sionment. The major difficulties can be briefly stated 
as follows: bewilderment, postponed marriage, eco- 
nomic uncertainty, a barren social life, and lost op- 
portunity for education. These maladjustments foster 
a general suspicion of the adult generation, its ability 

1 The Larger Parish * New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
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or desire to do anything intelligent or constructive 
about the situation. As a result there is a growing 
consciousness on the part of youth that there is some- 
thing wrong, that they must do something about it. 
They may not fully understand all that is involved. 
They may not be hopeful of results, but there is a 
general and spontaneous desire to change conditions 
and to “get a break.” And while I am fully convinced 
that youth is not going to “build the new world 
alone,” I do not blame them for believing that they 
will, and starting out to do so. 

Our young people see millions of their age group 
wandering about the country with little hope for a 
job; they know that it is wrong, and are rebelling 
against it. They see the results of a false accumula- 
tion of wealth and the wrong use of it, and many of 
them desire to change the system that makes it pos- 
sible. Youth sees the hatred of race and class that 
exists as part of our selfish world. They also see the 
church, which prays that all may be one, subscribing 
to these forces of hatred and war. They often see the 
clergy silent in the presence of these evils, and they 
are incensed and are themselves becoming vocal about 
these things. They do not desire to destroy, but to 
fulfill. They may be wrong, but the chances are they 
are right. 

This, in general, is the situation that confronts 
youth and that explains the youth movement. To this 
extent it is a problem and a movement of city as well 
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as of rural youth. But there are some aspects of the 
movement that, in a peculiar way, affect rural young 
people. The problems of farm people are seriously 
involved with the whole situation. Youth sees the 
tragic failures of our agricultural economy. It sees 
the sharecropper and his family reduced to slavery 
and misery. It sees people spending their entire time 
in planting, chopping and picking cotton, when they 
cannot get clothes to wear: people who produce cot- 
ton are wearing burlap. Youth knows that this is 
wrong, and is not content merely to talk about it. 
The young people of the future will not sit idly in 
our churches and allow these things to continue with- 
out making some attempt to change them. We should 
rejoice that there is a section of youth that is taking 
up this challenge. 

Is the church ready to share the quickening con- 
science of youth and cooperate in a realistic way? 
These are the parishioners of tomorrow. The church 
that is wise will identify itself with agencies that are 
now leading rural youth, think of youth as part of its 
program, place youths problems and interests in the 
front, and invite youth’s cooperation. These rural 
organizations in agriculture offer a program which 
the church can profitably study. They have succeeded 
in interesting and enlisting a larger proportion of the 
youth in the work they are doing than has the church. 
They are giving to youth a sense of the value of the 
community and their responsible place in it. They 
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are teaching young people the principles of coopera- 
tion and providing an outlet for their energies and 
idealism. They are creating in youth a more whole- 
some attitude toward the farm and developing a new 
type of rural culture. All these aims are in harmony 
with the work of the church, and for this reason rural 
churches should keep closely in touch with and, wher- 
ever possible, furnish the initiative for these move- 
ments. 

The success of many rural churches with young 
people is due to leaders who use sympathetic guid- 
ance, and do not try to control. We must not think 
that because only a few young people can be gath- 
ered together, nothing worth while can be done. 
Some churches and individual leaders do not see the 
value of working ivith small groups of four or five 
young people, and particularly with individuals. 
Some of the most effective young people’s work I 
know is being done in very small groups. Indeed, the 
danger is to magnify numbers and lose sight of the 
qualitative opportunity that the small group and in- 
dividuals present. These young people will be the 
adult leaders tomorrow. The training and inspiring 
of these small groups of young people is an invest- 
ment in the future, not only of youth and agriculture 
and rural life, but of the whole church. The ideals 
and interests that enlist the loyalties of young people 
help them to understand and appreciate the experi- 
ences that are native to rural life, and enable them 
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to look forward to a useful future on the farm and 
in rural vocations. When dignity and self-respect 
are restored to rural life, youth will become aware 
of the presence of God, and develop those spiritual 
experiences that are rooted in the soil and in the 
things that belong to the countryside. 


VI: RURAL LEADERSHIP 


T HE moment is certainly opportune to con- 
sider quite definitely what can be done to 
provide a more adequate and a more special- 
ized leadership for rural areas. For the first time in 
American history we seem to be faced with a per- 
manent oversupply of workers engaged in the pro- 
duction of material things. Social and economic 
writers are pointing out that, while there is a defi- 
nite limit to the amount of raw materials available, 
and to the ability of people to utilize and consume 
material things, there is apparently no limit to the 
introduction of automatic machine processes. Nor is 
there any hope that an increasingly mechanized in- 
dustry will absorb the great army of oncoming youth. 

If our young people or even adults are to find 
places of usefulness in our national life, then the so- 
called “service” fields must be very greatly enlarged. 
These are occupations which do not have to do with 
the manufacture or production of food, clothing, 
buildings, machinery, furniture, and other utilities 
of life. They are primarily concerned with personal 
health and comfort, with religious and cultural val- 
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ues. This release of human energy for dealing with 
the spiritual and the cultural, as contrasted with the 
material, is not a calamity. It will be so only if we 
fail to sense the fact that this released energy can 
and should be used in socially creative ways. 

All this is but an introduction to the statement that 
throughout rural America there is an enormous re- 
ligious and social need. From our high schools, col- 
leges and professional schools, and from the great 
ranks of those who have graduated, comes a vast army 
of young people who could find happiness, self-expres- 
sion and useful service in the promotion of religious, 
recreational and social welfare in our rural areas. 
It is our purpose in this chapter to give considera- 
tion to some of the problems connected with the 
training and placing of such leadership. This will 
include pastors of churches, home visitors, specialists 
in weekday religious instruction, leaders in vacation 
schools and in boys’ and girls’ clubs, and in general 
recreation. In some of our neediest sections it will 
call for nurses, dentists and doctors. 

Following the report of the Country Life Commis- 
sion, appointed by Theodore Roosevelt in 1908, a 
great interest was shown in the possibilities of rural 
leadership. The demand for those who had received 
some training for rural life — county agents, rural 
school teachers, home bureau workers and others — 
increased tremendously. Naturally this movement 
reached the church and called for a better trained 
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rural ministry. Some very notable developments in 
the administration of the country church in the vari- 
ous 'denominations can be traced to this demand for 
an improved rural leadership. But with all that has 
been accomplished in the last quarter-century, only a 
small fraction of the need has been met. Now that a 
drastic change has taken place in the trend of popu- 
lation, there is a still more urgent reason why we 
should give attention to the training of rural leaders. 
To a large extent the program of elementary educa- 
tion in our public schools and in our colleges is still 
built around the interests and activities of city life. 
It is highly important at this juncture in our national 
development to stress rural interests, and to present 
to students in high school and college an adequate 
view of rural life. Youth likes to be challenged, and 
the challenge that rural America now offers to young 
people, disillusioned and thwarted by the depression, 
should be irresistible. This must not be thought of 
in terms of large financial compensation, but should 
be measured in the values of supreme human service 
and creative work. The place of rural life in our de- 
veloping civilization must be given more attention 
in the educational program. 

Our colleges have drawn their students in large 
numbers from rural and village areas. They have 
not assumed any responsibility for returning a propor- 
tionate number of those young people to rural life, 
trained and inspired to carry on the specific tasks 
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that rural life demands. On the contrary, those who 
return have been trained for city professions and 
activities, and go back to the country with an urban 
mind which makes it exceedingly difficult for them to 
settle down and work out their life purposes. This 
has been particularly true, until recently, of rural 
school teachers. They have returned to teach in our 
rural schools, but their ideals, objectives, and meth- 
ods have been in keeping with the urban type of 
life. 

The obligation still rests upon our colleges to 
train a larger number of youth for life in the coun- 
try. Of course, the agricultural colleges have made 
a real contribution to rural leadership. They have 
pioneered in training for specific rural tasks, and 
they are trying to keep pace with rural technical, 
economic and social needs. In extending the benefits 
of education to the people, the agricultural colleges 
have again set the pace. They have developed this 
service until now millions of dollars are annually 
spent in a program of extension education, which 
includes many subjects of interest to rural people — 
instruction to farmers in better methods of agricul- 
ture and of livestock production, organization, mar- 
kets and farm demonstration, and for women home 
economics, the health of adults and children, useful 
arts and cultural subjects. The extension program in 
club work has been an outstanding contribution to 
the life of rural youth. ; f f:;:; 
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Summer Schools for Rural Pastors 
To these same agricultural colleges belongs much 
of the credit for another very significant contribu- 
tion to rural leadership. The summer schools for 
town and country pastors, held usually at the colleges 
of agriculture of the state universities, have been 
most effective agencies of training. These schools, of 
two to three weeks’ duration, follow a carefully pre- 
pared schedule of courses and laboratory work for 
three successive years. The Home Missions Council 
has given publicity to them and, through its Com- 
mittee on Town and Country Work, has secured the 
cooperation of the denominations and their financial 
aid for scholarships. For ten years about twenty-eight 
schools have been held annually, some for Negro 
pastors, with an average attendance of about twelve 
hundred students. To state colleges of agriculture, 
for their annual investment of about thirty thousand 
dollars in this enterprise, the denominations owe a 
debt of gratitude. The least the church can do is to 
cooperate by providing scholarships to enable town 
and country pastors to attend, and to make a careful 
selection of those men who would profit by a three 
years’ course. Those selected should be young men 
whose natural aptitudes and inclinations are for 
rural work. Only those who have found their destinies 
in the rural church can benefit themselves and their 
parishes by this equipment. The obligation and op- 
portunity to expand this program of education and 
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to train the leadership for the new and altered rural 
situation rest also upon our denominational col- 
leges and seminaries. 

While some things have already been accomplished, 
when we consider the total task we realize that we 
have hardly touched the fringe of providing adequate 
rural religious leadership. The demand now is for a 
greatly enlarged religious extension service that will 
touch all phases of rural life and will be comparable 
to the superb service offered by the agricultural col- 
leges. But at the moment we are concerned primarily 
with the rural ministry. 

A Seminary Task 

Rural people are aware of their religious needs; 
they are asking for a type of leadership adapted to 
the country. They no longer want pastors who look 
upon the rural charge merely as a stepping-stone to 
something better. Men who feel that an injury has 
been done them when appointed to a rural church 
will soon find themselves unwanted by these churches. 
The administrators in the different denominations 
who make appointments should take to heart this 
changing attitude of rural people. They demand 
ministers who believe in rural life, and who desire 
to satisfy its manifold needs. Rural service calls for 
a wholehearted devotion and understanding. Only 
the pastor who can say “Mine own people"* will ful- 
fill his mission in life. 
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According to the evidence furnished by rural 
ministers, most of the theological seminary graduates 
are prepared for an urban rather than a rural minis- 
try. Those who are succeeding are doing so in spite 
of their seminary training rather than because of 
it. Some have frankly faced the facts, and have, with 
courage and initiative, started over again to train 
themselves in the philosophy, psychology, sociology, 
education and technique of rural work. 

There are some outstanding exceptions to what has 
been said in regard to the seminaries. A few of them, 
during the past fifteen years, have established chairs 
of rural leadership, and are giving, in part, the 
kind of training designed to meet the needs of a 
rural ministry. The men who have been touched by 
this influence constitute the most hopeful leader- 
ship in the rural church. Many of these seminary 
courses were made possible for a period of years by 
the rural departments of home mission boards and 
by philanthropic foundations. In some cases this as- 
sistance is still being provided. But, in spite of finan- 
cial aid the work has been difficult, and its results 
achieved under serious disadvantages. It has had, in 
certain instances, to make good over the prejudice, 
apathy, indifference, and sometimes deliberate op- 
position of members of seminary faculties. 

One might infer from this attitude that the un- 
popularity of rural parishes with promising seminary 
graduates is due to their being trained as if inevitably 
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they will occupy metropolitan pulpits. As a matter 
o£ fact, many seminary men are first appointed to 
rural churches, and continue to serve them for a 
considerable period after graduation. It would, there- 
fore, seem wise to prepare men to succeed in these 
first years of their ministry. It might be well for 
seminaries to require that certain members of their 
faculty spend one year in seven serving a rural 
church. This might be hard upon the church, but it 
would work wonders for the professor, and, in turn, 
for his students. A sign of the times is the declared 
policy of certain theological seminaries under which 
a period of field work, actually serving a parish, will 
hereafter be required of their students. The analogy 
for this method was found in the custom of requiring 
medical graduates to serve for a year as hospital 
internes. . . 

Registrars and professors in different seminaries 
have provided the following information on this 
problem: At Bangor Theological Seminary, Maine, 
all student pastors are serving rural churches in com- 
munities of under twenty-five hundred (100 per 
cent) ; at Iliff Theological School, Colorado, all but 
three are serving in rural or small town charges (94 
per cent) ; at Garrett Biblical Institute, Illinois, and 
at Drew Theological Seminary, New jersey, 82 per 
cent are serving the rural field. 

That this question of a specialized training for 
rural pastors is a real problem Is illustrated by the 
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following remarks of a graduate, which could be 
repeated from the experiences of many seminary 


Recalling my experiences as pastor of the village 
church in Illinois, of the church located in the open 
country in northern Ohio, and as pastor of three 
churches in southern Ohio, I am amazed when I think of 
the little help that my training in the seminary was to 
me in meeting the real problems with which I was con- 
fronted in these churches. My teachers helped me in my 
study of the Bible, church history, and in the prepara- 
tion of sermons, and made a few suggestions concerning 
pastoral work. But I must say, in the light of these 
years spent in grappling with real problems in small 
towns and open country, that the training I received in 
the seminary was very limited. It was the kind of training 
that helped me to talk about religion, but it certainly 
wasn’t the kind of training that helped me to deal with 
economic, social, recreational, educational, and other real 
problems with which the folks who live in small towns 
or in the open country are confronted. 

In my judgment the seminaries of my clay woefully 
failed in giving to the young men preparing for the 
ministry the training that would help them become ade- 
quate kingdom builders through the church. I suppose 
one reason why I feel this way about it is because I 
tackled the job of rebuilding a community in the light 
of the gospel of Christ without ever feeling that I could 
write to any of my teachers for suggestions or advice. 
I had the feeling that their experience and point of view 
was such that they could be of little real assistance to me 
as a pioneer making an honest attempt to apply the 
gospel to every phase of life in the community. 
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Another seminary graduate evidently was more 
fortunate. It is significant to find him using outside 
agencies, like the Farm Bureau, to supplement "his 
work: 

A good rural minister should understand the various 
great forces at work in the country, urban as well as 
rural. I appreciate very much the work in college and 
seminary that gave me at least some background of the 
various rural movements, and the forces which have 
helped to mold rural life. I have been a member of the 
Farm Bureau since leaving seminary, and feel that it has 
added materially to my ministry. But I am afraid that 
there are many ministers who take no interest in such 
organization. 

There are certain techniques that I believe essential, 
such as utilizing simple buildings and meager equip- 
ment. I am sorry that I missed a Farm Bureau course on 
building repairs and construction, which stressed simplic- 
ity, usefulness and economy. We should know more 
about making good use of simple little rooms for Sunday 
school, dramatics, socials, dinners, weddings, funerals, 
and other purposes. All of our religious education work 
assumed an ideal plant with a fine staff of teachers. Why 
shouldn't most of our seminary courses at least begin 
with the realistic picture of a small church? Certainly an 
interesting course could center around the rural econ- 
omy and life of the Bible, with rural stories, rural texts, 
and Sunday school lessons. ... I would suggest some 
work on the movements 1 for church federation and unity; 
also studies of such interdenominational organizations 
as the Federal Council of Churches and the Home Mis- 
sions Councils. 
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Preaching in the rural church is important, but 
relatively less important than in the city. Preaching 
to a town and country congregation must be simple 
and direct. The so-called scholarly sermon has little 
place in the rural pulpit. The sermon must be under- 
stood in terms of their own experience; it must 
satisfy the questions uppermost in rural minds, espe- 
cially those new problems that are invading rural 
life and are alien to rural experience. The radio has 
had a marked influence upon the preaching program. 
It has stimulated rural interest in national and inter- 
national questions. But topical sermons, doctrine, 
church history, and even theology have little place 
in rural preaching;©;:.'; : f 

Rural people want what they call “Bible ser- 
mons.” By instinct they identify their life In the 
country with the pastoral setting of the Bible. When 
the preacher takes some biblical character or biblical 
truth, and interprets it in the terms of their daily 
experience, they are pleased. .We need more preach- 
ing on life situations. More preachers should be 
trained in the pulpit instead of the classroom. This 
calls for greater provision for field supervision. What 
is needed in the preaching program is not more of 
it, but more in it. At a recent larger parish con- 
ference in Maine and New York, preaching was voted 
a second place. : 
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Worship 

Worship is beginning to occupy a more important 
place in the rural church. Equipment for a worship 
program is much more difficult to obtain in the rural 
than in the city church. The seminary should enable 
men to conduct a dignified and inspiring worship 
service without expensive equipment and an elabo- 
rate ritual. Good music and a trained choir are as 
much desired and appreciated in the country as in 
the city. More of the laymen must be brought to 
participate in the service, and the ministry must be 
helped, not only in the appreciation of these things, 
but also in the practical methods whereby they can 
be achieved. Not enough attention has been paid to 
this situation by the seminaries. The worship pro- 
gram in the rural church must be conceived of in 
terms of the things that are most natural to the rural 
community. It must help to create reverence for, and 
appreciation of, the everyday beauties of country life. 
Nature, the soil, the birds, trees, animal life, the 
stars, all must occupy a central place in the worship 
program, and not only at a Harvest Festival. In this 
way there will be developed a new sense of the dignity 
and worthiness of the rural life and its church. 

Pastoral Work 

In the field of pastoral service the rural church 
presents certain clear tasks. In these days of changing 
conditions, country people are no longer as isolated 
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as they once were. They are in touch with other 
people by telephone and the radio; they can call 
their pastor at any moment. Thus the older type of 
pastoral visitation is scarcely necessary. There is, 
however, an increasing opportunity for a type of 
pastoral work that is possible only in the village and 
rural community. The country minister can get to 
know his people more intimately than the city 
minister. He can become a confidant, a personal 
friend, a counselor-at-large. This is a tremendous 
advantage, but to make the most of it a minister 
must be versed in the ways of his people. The psy- 
chology of rural life and rural people is a study in 
itself. While much can be scientifically studied in 
die seminary, it is obvious that more is acquired in 
the field by residence and daily intercourse. The 
case method of pastoral work is also becoming an 
important consideration in the rural community, and 
it should be included in the course on pastoral work. 

The Community 

The city church can often excuse itself from the 
responsibility of community service. It is well-nigh 
impossible to define the community in the city. 
There are, to be sure, certain obligations of citizen- 
ship and social service of a general character, but 
they lack the homogeneity of the more compact com- 
munity life of rural areas. The organizations of rural 
life are community-wide and have a community 
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character. It is necessary for the successful minister 
to become an integral part of the life of the com- 
munity, and his church must also relate itself to’ the 
organizations and objectives of the community life, 
so that some training in the particular experiences 
of community building becomes imperative for the 
rural minister. Too often ministerial students are 
left to guess and grope for those things that are 
necessary for this service. To allow the rural minister 
to jump into community work xvithout some scien- 
tific knowledge and guidance in this field is to do 
him a great injustice. 

There is now emerging a new community in rural 
society. It is the result of the new relationships that 
have developed between town, village and open 
country groups. The depression, with its interchange 
of families, and individuals of all age groups, has 
linked them together. This community is destined 
to play one of the most important roles in the coming 
social order. Leadership for this movement must be 
found in the church if it is to be socially valid and 
spiritually satisfying. The seminaries must give more 
attention to the needs of this community challenge 
in their training of the rural ministry. 

Training for Pastors in Religious Nurture 

From what we have said it will be seen that the 
rural ministry should be better trained for the work 
of religious nurture. Success in Christian life depends 
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on one’s relationships to God and to one’s fellow- 
men. This involves an appreciation of life as a matter 
of growth; the major work of the minister is that of 
tending individual lives in much the same way as 
growing plants are tended. This is particularly true 
in the case of children and young people. Pastors 
must think of the spiritual growth of these children 
and youth in terms of their physical and mental 
growth. 

Such a ministry calls for technique in religious nur- 
ture. Theological education is deficient in this nur- 
ture interest and training. It is true that in large city 
churches provision is usually made for this type of 
ministry, often rendered by a young woman who has 
received some training in this field of service. But in 
the rural church the pastor must often be responsible 
for the whole program. In this we are making a plea 
for something more than the formal religious edu- 
cation courses which, in too many instances, consist 
of academic generalities and educational techniques 
that do not reach down to the growing experiences 
of boys and girls in rural life. Training in religion 
must become an integral part of the growing process 
in rural experience. It must consider the several 
limitations of rural life as contrasted with the ad- 
vantages and resources of the city. It should identify 
Itself with the simpler social experiences of the 
average rural situation. 

Attention has been called to the unique home and 
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family life of rural communities, and to the fact 
that the rural home is the most natural school for 
religious nurture. The lives of people are influenced 
by the ways in which they must earn their livelihood. 
This helps to determine contacts, establish interests 
and mold their thought. The farmer and his family 
are confronted with life at every turn. They are deal- 
ing with living things. During recent years the growth 
of biological sciences has deepened this interest and 
consciousness. 

It is therefore natural and logical to ask for an en- 
larged interest in and emphasis upon the training 
of the pastor in those religious ideals and techniques 
that are involved in a nurturing ministry, particularly 
as it applies to rural children and youth. Religion 
must become a more natural thing. It should grow 
out of the roots of life itself. Too much of present- 
day religion, as set forth and developed by the tradi- 
tional church program, is an engrafted process. If 
education determines conduct, it must of necessity 
revolve around the growing process. If rural religion 
is to tell us what we must do with our lives, it must 
itself be centered in rural life. 

Whatever may be the case in the city, rural life, 
by its very nature, cries out for a ministry of religious 
nurture. If we are to live creatively, then the religious 
process must be creative. The rural church is wait- 
ing for such a ministry. The ministry of tomorrow in 
the rural church will be less of a revolutionary proc- 
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ess and more of an evolutionary growth of the inner 
spirit. There will be less of the idea of religion as 
an Escape from life and more and more the conscious- 
ness of religion as a way of life. “I am come that ye 
might have life and that ye might have it more 
abundantly.” Thus spake the Master as he announced 
his glorious mission to men. “And Jesus grew in 
wisdom and in stature and in favor with God and 
man.” It is for the training of a ministry for rural 
life with this as the central emphasis that we make 
this appeal. 

The Training of Special Workers 
But this ministry cannot be left alone to the pastor 
of the rural church. While financial limitations com- 
pel the rural pastor to carry forward a nurturing 
ministry single-handed, there is also a great need 
of an army of trained young women to render this 
special service. Sometimes such a worker could serve 
several adjoining parishes. During recent years 
wherever this leadership has been established, it 
promises to revolutionize the religious work in those 
sections of rural life. It opens new and greater oppor- 
tunities in religious nurture for millions of rural 
children and young people who have had only the 
limited leadership of an untrained volunteer teacher. 
The Reverend Jay S. Stowell gives the following im- 
pressions of a visit to the field of such a worker: 
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One morning I was met at Ithaca by Miss Viola 
Schuldt, a college-trained young woman with postgradu- 
ate work in religious education. After an early breaMast 
we hustled for some miles over hard roads, swung onto a 
narrow, winding, dirt road, and finally reached the top 
of a hill, where we found an ancient one-room school, 
A group of children were awaiting the opening of school, 
and a teacher was approaching from a distance. 

The bell rang, and for sixty minutes I listened to Miss 
Schuldt, a thoroughly prepared teacher, presenting, ac- 
cording to approved pedagogical methods, a very effective 
lesson on God as the heavenly Father. The pupils be- 
longed to no church and attended no Sunday school; 
some of them were from homes of poverty. During that 
hour they received an impression which will stay with 
them through life. They were so intent upon the lesson 
that, when a huge threshing machine lumbered past over 
the country road in full view of the window, scarcely an 
eye was turned. These farm youth learned something 
that will make them better citizens and will permanently 
enrich their lives. At ten o'clock we sped on to another 
school, where a still larger group of pupils awaited a les- 
son on Thanksgiving, of equally high merit; four o'clock 
found us on another hilltop, completing the sixth lesson 
for the day, this time upon the meaning of the kingdom 
of heaven. It was one of the most interesting days 1 have 
ever spent, for I had been watching an outstanding repre- 
sentative of a new profession putting into practical opera- 
tion a program of amazing promise to rural religion. 

This type of leadership is so full of promise, and 
the practical results are so encouraging, that it should 
now become one of the main objectives in the train- 
ing program and the ministry to rural areas. It 
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should appeal to people of means who could give 
of their wealth and who desire to see something 
dorifc in the field of religious nurture for rural life. 
It should also appeal to the great foundations that 
have been established for educational and social 
progress. It has become increasingly clear that the 
so-called regular ministry in the rural church must 
be supplemented by an army of well trained and 
qualified teachers of religion and home visitors. This 
is especially needed in the case of mothers and young 
girls. Such a ministry would transform the present 
situation in underprivileged communities. Women 
and girls are a neglected group, so far as a trained 
leadership is concerned. Their problems need the 
help of the trained woman visitor. 

Women have been the backbone of the rural 
church. The future of rural religion is largely in their 
hands. New forces of evil are now abroad in the 
land and they are finding their way into the life of 
rural womanhood. If we are to deal realistically with 
these evils there must be raised up a leadership of 
womanhood to meet them. Here, again, the agricul- 
tural colleges have set the pace, and through their 
extension courses in home-making, and their work 
among rural women, they have sent forth well trained 
women to educate and inspire rural women to meet 
new problems and greater tasks. The church should 
parallel this program of agricultural extension service 
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with a trained leadership for rural religious service by 
women. 

......... 4 % 

Attention should also be paid to the recreational 

needs of rural people. Labor-saving devices and im- 
proved methods in agriculture have somewhat re- 
duced the hours of labor in agricultural production. 
The use of leisure time is a growing problem among 
rural people. It is a peril, but it also presents new 
opportunities for Christian service and leadership. 
The institutions and agencies that can capture this 
leisure time of rural people will gain a strategic 
position from which to assess and direct the social 
and moral ideals of rural people. The church cannot 
expect to monopolize all the leisure time, but it 
must secure a share of this time and fill it with 
healthy and socializing activities, while cooperating 
with other agencies in keeping clean and wholesome 
the social and recreational life of rural people. 

We have referred to social case work, with a re- 
ligious emphasis and Christian objectives. City 
parishes have their deaconesses and trained workers 
in religious social service. The door is wide open 
for such workers in the rural field. While few rural 
parishes could finance such a worker, a number of 
them, or perhaps the rural churches of a county, 
could cooperate in such a program. A cooperative 
plan could also be worked out whereby such leader- 
ship could be secured by the joint support of the 
churches and the extension division of the agricul- 
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tural college. Such an arrangement has already proved 
its value In several states and demonstrated the suc- 
cess of the cooperative plan in the social welfare of 
rural people. 

Volunteer. Leadership 

The training of professional leaders naturally sug- 
gests a greater use of trained volunteer leadership. 
The country community is not going to be Chris- 
tianized by the ordained ministry and the professional 
evangelist alone. The facts presented regarding the 
effects of social change have shown that the constant 
trend has been in the direction of an ever enlarging 
territory and the elimination of ministers. The rural 
parish has lost its traditional sense of security, self- 
sufficiency, even its physical boundary. Economic 
necessity has determined this condition. Every coun- 
try minister complains of the size of the field he must 
cover and the multiplicity of tasks he Is called upon 
to perform. 

But the fact remains that in recent years we have 
not used the laymen of the church as we did In earlier 
times. If the rural field is ever to be served adequately 
It will require the enlistment and training of an 
army of lay workers. I am thinking here especially 
of those who will be willing to do the specific types 
of lay evangelism involved in the conduct of meet- 
ings, in personal work and evangelism, as well as in 
religious training and social service. There are a 
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number of lay people in every parish who could be in- 
spired to undertake this work, if the right approach 
were made, and a training program instituted to en- 
courage them. 

There are multitudes of people in rural fields who 
will never be reached by the professional ministry, 
and who, if they are to be won to Christ, must be 
reached by some understanding, sympathetic volun- 
teer leader. To this end the program of the church 
should involve its laymen. It is said that the more 
alert and intelligent farmers look upon the rural 
church as physically and socially defective. Dr. C. J. 
Galpin, at the National Conference on the Rural 
Church, held in Washington, D. C., January 13, 1936, 
had the following to say on this important subject 
of the laymen and the rural church: 

Is the possible layman of tomorrow waiting for the pos- 
sible church of tomorrow, which, in its physical and 
social characteristics, shall appeal to his sense of reality? 
He must be waiting for something; for, of a truth, the 
American farmer and his family are as susceptible to 
the socialized idealism of organized Christianity as any 
family in the palmiest days of the Christian church in 
any nation. Only a downright misanthrope can doubt 
the applicability of the gospel to the ruralite; for either 
he must be doubting God or doubting this generic type 
of man. 

Have I not many a time seen the staid American 
farmer aglow with high Christian feeling and comprehen- 
sion under the spiritual charm of a great religious leader? 
I cannot be mistaken in thinking that the farmer of 
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today, and particularly the young farmer of today, Is 
just waiting to become the layman of tomorrow. Have 
I not seen hundreds of these young fanners at our 
agricultural colleges, illuminated with the spirit of God, 
responding to the appeal of the gospel? We shall not for- 
get that every man in possession of a Bible has a key 
to the secret place of the Most High, and can, without 
priest or church, commune with God, Ills Maker. And 
we shall not, I think, long blame the farmer who holds 
aloof from the rural church of today, in spiritual loneli- 
ness, until a rural church, more clearly manifesting 
Christ, arises. 

The potential layman of tomorrow, it seems to me, 
pleads with the general church for a vitalized medium 
to which, body and soul, lie may devote himself. The 
foundation belief in die Immortal souls of men, of all 
men, alongside the persistent love of God, Is the heart 
of the gospel as I know it. I shall continue, as long as I 
live, to believe that the ordinary American farmer and 
his wife and children are just the timber out of which 
to build a real Christian church. 

With their fundamental faith in God and their 
religious potentialities, it is equally possible to think 
of rural people in terms of a volunteer leadership, 
for the direct purpose of lay evangelism. A passage 
of scripture comes to my mind as I reflect on this 
great need of volunteer leaders. “I will give thee two 
thousand horses, if thou be able on thy part to set 
riders upon them/* (Isaiah 36:8.) There is no lack 
of horses — means whereby the church might per- 
form the task of Christian service; it is largely a fail- 
ure “to set riders upon them.” We need to spread 
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the idea that every contact is an opportunity for 
Christian service, and that every man or woman 
who has the spirit of Christ should be expected to 
use these contacts. Rural America is sorely in need of 
a new spiritual dynamic. The problem in the last 
analysis is a problem of people; it is human, but the 
human problem is a religious one. More than ever 
our problems are primarily concerned with human 
relations, and these in turn are rooted in man’s re- 
lation to God. Rural laymen can help, in the spirit 
of Christian service, to solve these problems. 

The outlook for leadership in the rural church is 
not a rosy one, unless we view it through eyes of 
faith. There is need of immediate and aggressive 
action, of improved educational standards in the rural 
ministry. The following report goes to the heart of 
the situation: .. , 

Of the 25,000 city ministers among the 17 white 
Protestant bodies, only 20 per cent reported that they 
were not graduates of either college or seminary, while 
more than half —5 2 per cent— claimed to be graduates of 
both. In rural areas, however, these proportions are vir- 
tually reversed. Returns from 46,000 Protestant country 
pastors show that only 23 per cent were graduates of both 
college and seminary, and that more than half— 53 per 
cent— were not graduates of either. 1 

This condition, of course, reflects the old pioneer 
life, when neither preacher nor people were highly 

1 Fry, C. Luther, The U. S. Looks at Us Churches , pp. 64 and 66. 
New York, Institute of Social and Religious Research. 1930, 
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educated. But a change has taken place, and there 
is hardly a rural church that has not high school and 
college graduates in its congregation. It is not the 
intention here to reflect unfavorably upon all preach- 
ers who have not had the advantages of higher edu- 
cation; there are men whose formal education has 
been neglected, but who in intelligence and culture 
surpass those who have had all the scholastic advan- 
tages. But the situation in American rural life today 
urgently demands leaders who will give time to 
self-education and to wide reading in current social, 
economic and religious literature, and who will seek 
to acquire an understanding of the forces in rural 
life and the problems of rural people. With such 
leadership, consecrated to the service of Jesus Christ, 
the kingdom can be built in rural America. 



VII: RURAL GROUPS WITH SPECIAL 
NEEDS 


I T IS not enough to emphasize the unique char- 
acter and needs of rural life and its church; it 
is also necessary to point out that rural life is 
not uniformly the same but, as in urban life, has its 
special groups and their problems which call for a 
special study and technique. Among these are the 
Negroes, the American Indians, the Southern high- 
landers, the migratory workers, the sharecroppers, 
and dwellers in some rural industrial and mining 
communities. 

Because of conditions of race, vocational interest 
or geographical location, many of the people in these 
groups are unable to provide for themselves a mini- 
mum of those cultural, educational and religious 
essentials that are basic in our American life. What 
is to be the ultimate destiny of these underprivileged 
citizens? Upon certain of them, the migrant and the 
Negro and the white sharecropper in particular, com- 
munistic propaganda is making an impact. Unless 
the church can find ways and means to meet the 
terrific problems of poverty and social maladjustment 
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that beset these groups, the communist will continue 
to win them. 

The Rural Negro 

The Negroes have been for the most part rural 
dwellers. More of them are still in the country than 
in the city, but a rapid transition is taking place. 
The recent census in the rural South reveals that 
the Negro is disappearing from the farms. Between 
1925 and 1935 the number of Negro farmers in North 
Carolina decreased by 7,500, about 9.8 per cent. The 
number of white farmers increased 28,785, or 14.2 
per cent, in the same period. This represents the 
largest decrease of Negro farmers and the largest 
increase of white farmers in recent history. This does 
not augur well for our Negro population. In the 
final analysis those population groups which keep 
close to the land are the ones that will survive. 

The cause and the significance of this exodus of 
Negroes to the city are problems that deserve our 
most careful study. While this transition has taken 
place in a more dramatic way in the South, where 
the desertion of the farms has been confined almost 
wholly to the Negro race, it is by no means exclu- 
sively a Southern problem. It is of prime importance 
to the church. The Negro has been the most religious 
group in America. He has made his significant con- 
tribution to our religious life in the Negro spirituals. 
The revolution taking place in agriculture is affecting 
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the Negro more seriously than it is affecting any other 
group in rural society. The Negro has always been a 
marginal farmer and susceptible to the transient d con- 
ditions of agriculture, but the depression conditions 
in cotton and tobacco have intensified these problems 
of transiency. 

Professor Newell D. Eason, of Shaw University, in 
a study of the Negro of North Carolina, and his 
exodus to the cities, discusses the causes of this 
migration: 

Why has the desertion of the farms been confined 
almost wholly to the Negro race? Their own answers 
show that landlords could not longer finance them, which 
fact drove many away, while others indicated that per 
annum costs of credit through the use of merchant credit 
placed too heavy a burden on them. Others stated that 
they left because land owners signed the average reduc- 
tion contracts. . . . Others left because the landlords 
wanted to turn them into day laborers. 1 

Some Negroes, of course, have been lured to the 
city by the same enticements that attract the rural 
white folk — the bright lights and the glitter of urban 
life; the lure of employment during periods of inten- 
sive production by industry, that would give them 
a chance to secure more of the better things of life. 
In most instances they have been fooled. The de- 
pression slackened and, in many cases, stopped the 
feverish industrial activity. Negroes now find them- 

11 Eason, Newell D., “The Negro of North Carolina Forsakes the 
Land/' Opportunity , April, 1936, p. 117. 
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selves in the slums of the Northern cities. Many of 
them are on relief, but their future is a very pre- 
carious one. Whether they have improved their out- 
look is questionable. In the city they expected to find 
escape from serfdom, a career, a chance for educa- 
tion, for culture, leisure and recreation. To the 
young Negro who has received some education, these 
are values that make a strong appeal. Many of these 
young Negroes in the city have expressed their dis- 
illusionment. Instead of the benefits of urban life 
they find themselves facing unemployment and 
poverty. The anticipated education is beyond their 
means, and the culture goes no further than cheap 
movies and bad liquor. Some way must be found 
to keep the Negro upon the land. The possibilities of 
a self-sustaining life for him are greater on the land 
than in the city. The church must take an active part 
in the rehabilitation of the Negro in agriculture. 

The following quotations from Professor Eason’s 
survey of the Negroes of North Carolina will suggest 
some of the conditions that must be remedied. From 
Pitt County, where there was a 25.4 per cent decrease 
in Negro farmers, he quotes a Negro observer’s re- 
port of February, 1933: 

“Tenants in this section are getting along poorly. They 
have difficulty in securing someone to furnish them with 
farming necessities. Many will be unable to farm this 
year for this reason. Negroes are in a worse condition 
than whites, for many of them are made to vacate houses 
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and jobs to be replaced by whites. In some instances two 
and three families are living in one house. Conditions are 
growing gradually worse.” e. 

Here is what Professor Eason says of the economic 
conditions behind these migrations: 

In some instances land owners have substituted day 
labor in place of the sharecropper type of farming. The 
reaction of many young Negro farmers is that they would 
rather be working in a mill in the city for $1.04 a day 
than as a farm day laborer for thirty cents a day. It is 
not surprising that they beat a wide track to the Southern 
cotton and tobacco mills and the Northern cities at their 
first opportunities. ... 

In Person County there was a 19.1 per cent decrease in 
Negro farmers between 1930 and 1935. The Negroes of 
this county composed 38.9 per cent of the population. In 
1933, however, they made up 57 per cent of the relief 
load. In Forsyth County there was a 28 per cent decrease 
in Negro farm operators. The Negroes of that county 
made up 33.3 per cent of the population, yet they made 
up 44 per cent of the relief load. Twenty-one per cent 
of the population of that county getting relief were 
Negroes as compared with 14 per cent white. 

Professor Eason then indicates the resulting urban 
problem: 

Females and the children of tenants and sharecroppers 
are among the largest numbers leaving the farm. Most 
of them are found flocking into New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington and Baltimore. The United States census 
shows that these four cities are drawing Negroes heavily 
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from North Carolina, They are perhaps North Carolina's 
healthiest and most capable young Negroes. 

Tile difficulties involved in trying to maintain a 
rural church under such conditions are almost be- 
yond description. That a ministry to such a group 
is a primary and imperative responsibility of home 
missions is also too clearly evident to need any 
further emphasis. The point we would press is that 
the church must do more than merely provide a 
ministry to these depressed, dispossessed, and dis- 
couraged people. It must find a way to bore into 
the basic problem and to deal with the causes of the 
conditions that have just been described. As long as 
the Negroes in great numbers are steeped in this 
dismal poverty there is little hope that the church 
can do much with them or for them. We, as mem- 
bers of the Christian church, must honestly face these 
problems of social injustice and maladjustments that 
are consequent upon such conditions. 

To redress these unfortunate conditions is one of 
the imperatives now resting upon the church, whose 
members are often in a position to do so directly 
and effectively. The best interests of the Negro and 
of society can be served by making life secure, satis- 
fying and wholesome on the farm. The church must 
set as one of its major tasks the providing of an en- 
vironment more favorable to the growth of the finer 
qualities of manhood and womanhood. To achieve 
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this it will be necessary to consider several basic 
changes. 

Home and land ownership must be put within 3 the 
reach of the Negro. Among the reasons for the de- 
sertion of the land is the urge to freedom. One of 
the major expressions of freedom is home ownership 
and land occupancy under security. A second need 
is that of sound credit. There is no hope for the Negro 
on the land unless this can be made possible. This 
is one service that could be provided by the Federal 
government. A third need is that of holding out to 
the Negro on the land better educational facilities 
than are now offered him, an education that is asso- 
ciated with the business of farming. Agriculture must 
be understood and developed as a culture if the gen- 
eral economic advantages of any rural community 
are to be improved. Training in cooperative methods 
of production, marketing, credit and consumption 
will also be included in this educational program for 
the rural Negro. Improvement in the use of these 
methods will help to make farm life attractive and 
compensatory. Some attempts are now being made 
to deal with this problem. One of them, the Delta 
Cooperative Farm, has been described in Chapter 
Three. This project, initiated for both Negro and 
white sharecroppers, is now well under way, and it 
is understood to be only the forerunner of similar 
developments for Negro sharecroppers and farmers 
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who have spent their lives on the farm and desire 
to stay there. 

, v#; ' 

The American Indian 

If we are to understand the American Indian of 
today we must keep in mind his rural background. 
The everyday life of the Indian has been powerfully 
influenced by his ancestors’ nomadic habits, which 
were essentially of the most primitive rural type. 
Many habits, customs and tribal ways of this primi- 
tive past are found today in the organization and 
life of the Indians. This rural life was not the settled 
type that characterized the pioneer farmers, but was 
marked by a spirit of wanderlust, which exerted a 
very powerful influence on the social organization 
and habits of early American Indian life. This 
nomadic migratory life was closely related to the 
seasons, to trapping, hunting and fishing, and not 
to the more stable agricultural conditions which are 
today the foundation of rural life. The Indian has 
never been an agriculturist in the accepted sense of 
that term. Long accustomed to taking from an abun- 
dant nature without being obliged to put back and 
maintain fertility, such agriculture as he has since 
engaged in has been of the subsistence kind. 

As a result of more than one generation of settled 
life, the younger Indians are taking a more practical 
interest in scientific agriculture and in the develop- 
ment of community life. Stock raising appeals to the 
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younger Indians. They make good cowboys, they are 
fond of horses, and they are taking their place in 
the rodeos and fairs where cattle and horses a> ; e in 
evidence. One of the most promising features of the 
government’s Reorganization Act is the provision for 
cattlemen’s associations among Indians. It will re- 
quire time to reap the benefits of the new provisions 
that are included for the securing of land. 

The Indian has always been a land man. He still 
has land in spite of the recent propaganda to the 
contrary. He leases too much and, in the past, has 
been too easily persuaded to sell his land for a mere 
song. But the attempt now being made to re-establish 
the Indian on a more secure foundation on the land, 
with better supervision and training for agricultural 
development, is a step in the right direction. Every- 
thing will depend upon the success the government 
can achieve in the better use of these lands. The 
hope for the economic rehabilitation of the Indian 
lies in his being helped to appreciate the value of 
work and thrift. This is true in both agriculture and 
industry. He has been a light-hearted economist — 
easy come, easy go. With his roving instincts still alive, 
his sense of ownership has been but slowly developed. 

The young Indian is facing some terrific problems. 
Misunderstood at home, in his community and in 
the nation, he stands between the old civilization of 
his parents and that of the white man. He is involved 
in both, but in a sense does not belong to either. In 
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school he has learned new things about which his 
family does not even dream. He longs to go forward 
to tike his place in tire new life that is opening up 
before him. He is being unmade for the kind of 
rural life in which he lives, and from which it will 
be very difficult for him to find release. Meanwhile, 
in spite of all those things, he is held down by the 
civilization of his ancestors. He has been taught to 
reverence the ancient wisdom and traditions. The 
white people who are his neighbors, and who might 
help him in his bewildering difficulties are, unfor- 
tunately, not interested in his welfare, or are inter- 
ested only for selfish purposes — for graft and exploita- 
tion. Off the reservation it is not quite so difficult; 
but on the reservation the Indian is isolated from 
the contacts and culture of the new life, and, while 
gradually losing the culture of the old Indian civiliza- 
tion, he finds no wholesome social activity to enrich 
his life. The old motif is fast fading and he gropes 
for a new pattern. What is he to do? 

It would seem that the first answer to the question 
would be to help the Indian youth to build a more 
satisfying rural life where he is; to hold out to him 
the hope of developing a rural life that would make 
possible an outlet for his increasing education and 
culture. The church should cooperate, wherever pos- 
sible, with the government to bring a greater meas- 
ure of economic security to the Indian by way of a 
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land program and a more stable attitude toward 
agriculture. 

B 

The Southern Highlander 
Many elements enter into the situation that con- 
stitutes the problem of mountain people, but they 
all resolve themselves into one overshadowing rural 
problem. In recent years there have developed rural 
industrial situations in the mountains that are about 
as degrading as can be found in the most congested 
cities. But, for the most part, the highlander is strug- 
gling with the problems of a primitive agriculture, 
poor schools and churches, the absence of medical 
care and an adequate health program — all those serv- 
ices that go to the making of a wholesome, satisfying, 
abundant life. Most of these conditions can be traced 
to isolation, but in spite of the fact that improved 
transportation facilities are enabling mountain peo- 
ple to escape from their former remoteness, many 
of these problems still remain to be overcome. They 
are primarily the difficulties that are related to poor 
agriculture and an undeveloped rural life. Eighty- 
one per cent of all mountain people — some seven 
million — live under these conditions. In Georgia 
eighty-five per cent, in North Carolina eight-nine per 
cent, and in Kentucky and Tennessee ninety per cent, 
of the people of the total mountain area are of the 
underprivileged rural type. They are among the 
neediest groups in rural America. 
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Much fine work has been done among them. The 
mission boards of the various denominations have 
established mission centers, with schools, churches, 
medical work, training in agricultural and industrial 
arts, and the cultural services that make for a better 
developed civilization. There still remains, however, 
a vast population yet to be reached by these more 
constructive religious and social activities, and be- 
cause of the conditions that have come in the trail of 
the depression, the church must act quickly to deal 
with the situation. 

The chief problem here as elsewhere is that of 
youth. The mountain people have large families. To 
find eight or ten children in a mountain cabin is a 
common experience. In former years the developing 
industrial cities and the great metropolitan centers 
provided the outlet for most of these young people. 
Where can they go, now that these places no longer 
need them? There is but one immediate answer to 
this question. Many more of these young people 
must be trained in the appreciation of a better rural 
life and agriculture that will enable them to develop 
a self-supporting and self-respecting civilization 
within the nearby communities. This is already 
taking place in numerous mountain communities. 
The government with its resettlement and rehabilita- 
tion program, with the cooperation of the mission 
boards, is making some progress along these lines. 
The Cumberland homesteads in Tennessee, and the 
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homestead developments at Reedsville, West Virginia, 
are a type of the projects that offer much hope for 
the young people of these mountain regions. ? 

Like the Indians, the mountain people have never 
been farmers in the sense in which we usually think 
of farming. Hunting, trapping and enough agricul- 
ture to supply the bare needs, with a very limited 
variety of foods, have sufficed. Mountain people are 
still in the pioneering stage, living without many of 
the conveniences that are now considered necessities 
in the more normal communities. Life has been con- 
ditioned, for the most part, by isolation. This eco- 
nomic life is made exceedingly difficult by the poor 
soil and the steep hillsides where agriculture provides 
a hand-to-mouth existence. On many a cornfield the 
hoe is the only implement needed to plant and cul- 
tivate the crop. This type of farming is passing, and 
the youth of the mountains is looking forward to a 
more hopeful and compensating economic life as he 
acquires a new outlook through better training in 
scientific agriculture. Already he glimpses the possi- 
bilities of a satisfying, cultural community life. 

The church must make greater progress in its 
program for better agricultural methods, schools, 
health and citizenship among these people. But the 
primary problem is that of agricultural education. 
Once that basic problem nears a solution we can 
look forward with greater hope to the future of the 
mountain people. 
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The Migratory Worker 

Another of the distressed and poverty-stricken 
groxfps in rural America is that of the migratory 
workers. The years of the depression, the difficulties 
under which these people work, and the conditions 
described in this study, have also driven hundreds of 
sharecroppers and tenant farmers into their ranks. 
Thus a new type of migrant is gradually taking the 
field, bringing new problems and calling for the 
sympathy and service of a social and religious 
ministry. 

The migrants of yesterday were, for the most part, 
families with settled abode in some city, but going 
out during the summer months to work in the har- 
vest. In other sections of the country there were fami- 
lies moving throughout the year from crop to crop. 
In many cases they were foreigners just coming into 
the country, and in immediate need of a job. No 
knowledge of the English language was necessary. It 
was possible to get access to the country to pick the 
cotton and the cranberries without the exacting con- 
ditions of citizenship or residence credentials that 
are now required; so that the newcomer embarked 
upon the life of a casual laborer of the most hap- 
hazard and itinerant type, accepting, without com- 
plaint, the conditions in which he was obliged to 
make his precarious living. The migratory worker 
of yesterday was not easily moved by radical leaders, 
and, in spite of the tragic conditions under which he 
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worked, he did not respond readily to the communist 
or to other professional agitators. 

In the years following 1930, a new group of; dis- 
possessed appeared. They came from economic and 
cultural levels which are entirely different from those 
of the old type of migrant. They had been forced 
out of the more definite security of farm ownership, 
of the farm tenant and the sharecropper with a settled 
abode; and they took refuge in the only way of se- 
curing a livelihood that seemed to be open to them, 
in the seasonal labor camps of the agricultural areas. 

These farmers who have joined the army of 
migrants are bitter and angry. They feel that some- 
thing is wrong, that society is against them, and that 
the nation does not seem to care what happens to 
the tiller of the soil. So it is that the migrant groups 
are rich soil for the communist and the firebrand 
agitator, and, unless something can be done to im- 
prove conditions, the migrant worker will follow any 
leadership that seems to offer a solution of his im- 
mediate problems. The dispossessed sharecroppers 
and tenant farmers are in revolt. Thrust from the 
land, they have gone out hating the government; and, 
after a struggle to get relocated, they have finally 
given up and taken to the highway with the thou- 
sands who, in recent years, have joined the ranks of 
that drifting army which moves from place to place 
in search of a precarious livelihood. 

The following statement from Miss Adela J. Bal- 
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lard. Western supervisor of migrant work for the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, vividly de- 
scribes the conditions that prevail: 

Thrust out from their pitiful shacks as casual laborers, 
the sharecroppers and tenants have drifted over into the 
cotton fields of Arizona. Then on they travel over the 
state line into the Imperial Valley of California, where 
the early vegetables are harvested. Still later, the mob 
moves northward, on and on until the ending of the 
year may find them over in Idaho or Washington harvest- 
ing the potatoes or apples. The migrant worker is fol- 
lowing the gleam of a new freedom, but with an increas- 
ing hatred of all state and national regulations. The 
sharecropper feels that a dominant class has displaced 
Mm, and he resents it more and more as the days go by. 

In the West the Mexican who, in the past, repre- 
sented the principal race employed in migrant work, 
and who had depended upon this kind of agricultural 
work as his sole income, now finds himself in com- 
petition with the white sharecropper who has recently 
come into the field. In other sections it ■ is the Fili- 
pino and the Indian with whom the newcomer is in 
conflict. To most of the white people who have 
taken to migrant work, these dark-skinned people are 
all foreigners, and hence a new race antagonism is 
bom in the hearts of these groups. 

To provide a religious ministry for such groups is 
a most difficult, but a most needed service. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that it is impossible for any 
one denomination or church to deal with a problem 
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of these dimensions. Nothing less than the churches 
working under a single leadership, and with a com- 
mon program, could begin to cope with the need-that 
exists among such groups. To the Council of Women 
for Home Missions has been committed the task of 
making available to these migrant workers some mini- 
mum, at least, of a religious ministry. It has spent 
much time and money in the study of the problem, 
and in developing centers from which a service to the 
larger group may be made possible. 

In its attempt to meet the needs of this group the 
Council has recognized several very important fac- 
tors. First, that under the present system of agricul- 
ture and industry the migratory worker is inevitable; 
that, so long as the system continues, there will be 
the obligation to provide a ministry and service for 
these unfortunate people. Second, that it is necessary 
to keep before the churches the evils that are inher- 
ent in the system, and to create a public opinion that 
will ultimately outlaw such migratory labor. Third, 
that, while admitting the evils of the system, the 
Council shall, in the interval of change, study ways 
and means to lessen these evils which attend an aim- 
less migration from place to place, and offer them the 
largest possible ministry of the gospel. 

One of the most encouraging features of this minis- 
try is the growth of cooperation on the part of de- 
nominations and church agencies. Here they discover 
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a means of common service that supersedes the limits 
of creed, doctrine and dogma. Even those with the 
most conservative religious views are willing to join 
In this ministry to these neglected and unfortunate 
people. Here is a service that does not require the 
giving up of any theological principle or the surren- 
der of any denominational interests. It calls for the 
acceptance of a common task with an evangelistic 
motive at the heart of all the service that is rendered, 
in order that the spirit of Christ may be made avail- 
able for these, our fellow citizens, who otherwise 
would be left more neglected, forlorn and depressed. 

The Mexican 

The Mexicans are also one of the special groups to 
be considered in the rural field. While they are being 
increasingly employed in industry — for the Mexi- 
cans have real aptitudes for mechanical work — yet 
their main interest and employment is in the agri- 
cultural and horticultural vocations. They are, for 
the most part, unskilled laborers, and naturally we 
find them in the Southern and Western states near 
the Mexican border. They have become a necessity 
to the truck and fruit farms and ranches of Cali- 
fornia and the Southwest. It is estimated that Mexi- 
cans pick annually in California 250,000 tons of 
raisins, 25,000 tons of walnuts, 5,000,000 boxes of 
lemons and 25,000,000 boxes of oranges. Last year 
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the citrus crop was valued at 1300,000,000. Every 
orange and lemon must now be clipped with shears. 

While the labor market is not so active as it 3 was 
ten years ago, the fact remains that we have built up 
an agricultural program in the Southwest that is, 
in the main, dependent upon the labor of these Mexi- 
cans. Thousands of them have literally dug and 
hoed their way into the life of Southwestern America. 
We offered inducements in the early days to bring 
them here to work in the fields. We are obligated to 
provide them with the essential needs of life. They 
have given what they have. We must care for their 
physical and spiritual needs. They have large families. 
One missionary recently reported a visit to a Mexican 
home in his territory where he found a mother with 
twenty-six children. Moral conditions in the walnut 
and sugar beet sections are most undesirable. 

One of the difficulties that the missionaries face is 
that of securing sufficient funds to meet the expense 
involved in visiting these outlying camps where the 
Mexican workers are engaged in harvesting the fruit, 
nut and vegetable crops. These workers are part of 
rural America. Their children are born in the beet 
field, the orchard and the truck garden areas. They 
have been neglected. We must now find a way to 
understand them better and to minister to them more 
wisely. Many of them are American citizens, and need 
our help in order to take their place in society and 
become a more definite part of our national life. 
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The Filipino 

The Filipinos in the United States number about 
60,000. They are to be found around the great 
centers of the West, such as Seattle, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Stockton, Salinas and Los Angeles. But 
they are engaged primarily in agriculture, and during 
the planting, cultivating and harvest seasons they are 
scattered all through the agricultural valleys of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. While many of 
them are included among the migrant workers and 
must be considered in the program for that group, it 
should also be noted that more of them are to be 
found in Filipino colonies and hence must be con- 
sidered as a special group with distinct problems and 
needs. There is now a restriction on Philippine im- 
migration so that few Filipinos are coming to the 
United States. On the other hand, few are returning 
home; instead, there is a marked tendency for Fili- 
pino young men to marry and establish homes here in 
the United States. 

The racial tie is strong. Because of the attitude of 
the whites and other groups toward them, this sense 
of racial solidarity has been strengthened among the 
Filipinos. It is therefore necessary to think of them 
and plan for them in terms of certain racial charac- 
teristics and conditions that are peculiar to them as 
an alien group. 

The first influx of Filipinos came by way of the 
Hawaiian Islands, where some 64,000 of them were 
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engaged in the sugar plantations. Today they consti- 
tute about two-thirds of the labor supply of the 
islands. From Hawaii they came to the Pacific <coast 
where, during the last twenty years, there has been 
■unlimited opportunity for labor in the truck gar- 
dens and the orchards. During the boom days, when 
high wages were paid for skilled labor, thousands 
of Filipinos came and were welcome because they 
were willing to perform, at low wages, the menial 
tasks in the fields, in the fishing industry and in the 
canneries. Since the depression came upon us they 
have had a difficult time, inasmuch as white labor 
has demanded these jobs and has also been -willing 
to work for low wages. 

Until recently there has been little or no restriction 
upon the entry of Filipinos into the United States; 
the usual head tax was not required of those who 
entered, inasmuch as the Filipinos were wards of the 
United States. Filipinos cannot become citizens of 
the country unless they have given at least three 
years in some branch of military service. 

Ninety per cent of them are men, and most of 
them are young. This, of course, creates a great social 
problem, but the Filipinos are no more immoral or 
criminal or diseased than are other races. They com- 
pare favorably with our own American men. These 
lonely, ostracized men desire social life and fellow- 
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and the gambling dens make a bid for their souls. 
Our better homes, our social circles and our churches 
are f>£ten not open to them. They lack home life, 
and often live in congested quarters on the ranches 
and also in the cities during the winter when they 
are idle* Here in the city slums the Filipino occupies 
a cheap room, poorly lighted and badly ventilated. 
It is not a matter of surprise if he falls a prey to 
immorality and disease. A good start has been made 
by several of the mission boards to reach the Fili- 
pinos with a ministry of social and religious service. 
The Presbyterian, Christian and Methodist mission 
boards are sponsoring Christian fellowships among 
them. The fellowship idea seems the best way to 
bring to them a religious ministry. The transient 
nature of much of their work, in the country in 
summer, in the city in winter, makes necessary a 
somewhat flexible ministry and leadership. This calls 
for an evangelism of the most friendly and construc- 
tive type, which the Christian fellowships of the mis- 
sion boards are seeking to provide. Their aim is to 
treat all Filipinos in our midst as brothers in Christ, 
to give them some larger and more wholesome out- 
let for their social life, to remove as far as possible 
the ostracism because of race and color, so that as 
they continue to work in the fields and in the fishing 
industry they may get a new sense of a Christian 
America of which they are now a part. 
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Rural Mining Communities 

Usually, when we speak of rural people, we have 
in mind agricultural folk; but there are other im- 
portant groups of rural communities, such as those 
in the mining areas. There, the source of livelihood 
is still the soil, but the miner goes more deeply into 
it than does the farmer. These communities, many of 
them engaged i.n the mining of coal, are to be found 
in Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Montana and some other states. The social 
conditions in many of these mining centers are bad. 
In spite of all our so-called modern progress, mining 
in some of these rural communities remains about 
the most hopeless, hideous thing in our contempo- 
rary industrial life. The transition from agriculture, 
even of the poor mountain type, to this industrial 
mining is a very perilous one. Any change from agri- 
culture to industrial development is always accom- 
panied by grave dangers to the ideals and morals 
of the community. But, when industrial develop- 
ments such as those of a mining community are 
thrust upon a backward people, and are not con- 
ducted for the good of the people but for the benefit 
of exploiters, then the danger is great indeed. A 
ferocious and destructive social system has been forced 
upon an unprepared and defenseless people, who are 
vulnerable because they have been uprooted. 
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The average rural mining village is about as 
dispiriting, unlovely and degrading a place as any 
to bg found in rural America. Many of these towns, 
ten to fifteen years ago, were boom towns. The homes 
were “jerry-built” and the towns are quickly falling 
into ruins. In the smaller towns and villages of the 
mountain sections the cabins and shacks that were 
quickly erected on the hillsides are now sagging on 
their rickety foundations. Tipples, mine runways 
and office buildings, that were throbbing with life 
some years ago, are now covered with black dust 
and are rapidly going into decay. 

A student of mining conditions says in a magazine 
article; "In this place, civilization has become a dis- 
ease. The towns are disease towns.” In the towns and 
villages where mining has ceased it is impossible to 
describe conditions. They are, for the most part, 
off the beaten track, and many of them are hidden 
away in remote gulches and up mountain creeks. They 
are conveniently out of sight, and therefore out of 
mind. 

The people are living from hand to mouth, mostly 
as objects of charity. They are trying to raise some 
vegetables, chickens and pigs, but it is a hard straggle. 
The soil is poor; much of it has been washed out. 
Their methods are unscientific. They are further 
handicapped because of lack of fertilizer, tools and 
seed. The Red Cross, the American Friends -Service 
Society, and the Save the Children Fund, together 
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with the mission boards of the churches, have been 
making some attempt to help, but there is too serious 
a lack of a constructive and organized cooperative 
effort to make a real contribution to the problem. 

These mining towns have been in the throes of 
turmoil and strikes for years. Even in the so-called 
days of prosperity they were poverty-stricken because 
of strikes, lockouts and the frequent periods of un- 
employment. The people who were attracted to these 
mining camps were, in some instances, of inferior 
type, so that one finds in these communities a degree 
of ignorance, inefficiency and moral degeneracy that 
it would be difficult to match in other industries and 
that renders them susceptible to exploitation. 

It requires a virile stock to be able to survive the 
struggle for life that necessarily obtains in these min- 
ing towns and villages. The effect of isolation upon 
weak characters is likely to be the destruction of all 
respect for tradition, authority or social convention. 
A recent report of a study made in rural mining 
towns contains this remark: "These towns are in- 
variably the headquarters of the 'off color* population 
of the larger towns and cities.** They are often with- 
out police or any semblance of law and order. They 
set the type for a general free and easy style of man- 
ners and habits, out of which comes a ghastly wreck of 
character. 

If the church fails to stand by these impoverished 
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and hopeless people in their hour of need, then it 
must not complain if they respond to other in- 
stitutions that now bid for their allegiance. The 
communists have concentrated their attention on 
communities where pitched battles have been fought 
for the right of the miners to organize. Into these 
towns came the communists, fighting side by side 
with the miners, ready to go to jail or to be shot, in 
order to demonstrate their sympathy with, and their 
willingness to help, people who they believed were 
the victims of an unjust economic and political order. 
It is not a matter of surprise that the miners should 
love the communists, even though they do not under- 
stand the communist program or philosophy. Harlan, 
in Bell County, Kentucky, has been one of the hot 
spots in the battle for the miners. Conditions recently 
were so bad that an outsider could not enter without 
first submitting to a search. Men were being killed. 
Labor leaders, social workers and others interested in 
justice and philanthropy were beaten and driven out 
of the county. 

The coal industry is sadly in need of economic and 
social control, but it will require something more 
drastic than has yet been tried to solve the problem. 
Thousands of miners in these villages are unem- 
ployed. There are too many mines and too much 
coal for the market demand. Hundreds of these mines 
should be closed and remain closed, and the miners 
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rehabilitated for some other type of industry or agri- 
culture. 

The most pitiful group in these mining towns is 
the children. Haggard and hungry, ill-clad and igno- 
rant, they present a spectacle of poverty and need that 
is a standing disgrace to our great nation. The vast 
army of undernourished, uneducated, and abandoned 
children readily become the victims of crime and 
vice and disease. Our government must face immedi- 
ately the task of at least protecting these little ones 
from the ravages of poverty and the vicissitudes of an 
economic life in which they are helpless. 

The churches must be aroused to the urgency of 
the need for religious and social leadership to cope 
with the emergency that exists, to make plans for a 
more satisfying life, and to provide adequate equip- 
ment to meet the leisure and unemployment prob- 
lems in these mining settlements. Summer-time pro- 
grams for children are one of the outstanding needs. 
Home gardens, woodcraft, music, games, home eco- 
nomics, instruction in the remaking of used clothing, 
education in hygiene and health — these, and a multi- 
tude of other activities, provide an opportunity for 
the church and the social and welfare agencies. 

The several responsible denominations whose 
churches are in proximity to these centers should 
get together and agree upon some common effort to 
reach those people with a broader ministry of the 
more abundant life. ■ ’ 
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Some Special Rural Needs 

It is difficult to draw the line between the groups 
making special demands on missionary agencies and 
the more normal types of rural and agricultural 
need. The past few years have seen the depletion of 
resources in many agricultural sections and have cre- 
ated conditions of missionary need that are, to say 
the least, tragic. Agricultural sections which, until 
recently, were thriving, have been reduced to poverty. 
Drought and dust have been responsible for some of 
this disaster, but even in the better agricultural 
sections farm owners have been reduced to a tenant 
status. Some of the best agricultural land is now so 
heavily mortgaged as to make it impossible for owners 
to meet their interest obligations and taxes, and still 
find enough to provide a minimum living standard. 
All of this has contributed to a new missionary situ- 
ation in the more normal agricultural communities. 

The nation-wide study just completed by one de- 
nomination regarding the unmet needs in home mis- 
sions, and the new demands for Christian service 
because of changed conditions, bring to light some 
challenging facts and also some very interesting ob- 
servations as to the types of ministry needed today. 
I am giving a number of these comments from rural 
superintendents as they appear in the correspondence 
conducted during the survey. These are selected from 
various parts of the country and thus reveal the 
nation-wide need. 
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“There are many school districts where there is not a 
church family. More might be reached if we went to them 
rather than asking them to come to us.” 

“There are three thousand boys and girls in my dis- 
trict not connected with any church or Sunday school. 
I need special workers for young people and daily vaca- 
tion schools.” 

Some of the social and religious handicaps are 
shown in the following: 

“Many of my country churches have closed because of 
the change from ownership to tenant farmers. The popu- 
lation is a shifting one, except in the case of those who 
have bought small farms, and these are too small to make 
a decent living. We have become desperate, and have 
one man on the field who is doing evangelistic work of a 
purely missionary type. We have what we call necks— 
places between the rivers or small bays— that are un- 
churched. They are not profitable from a salary stand- 
point, but are poor communities, purely missionary 
fields. My guess is that there are five thousand boys and 
girls scattered over the six counties which I serve who 
are not connected with any church or Sunday school. 
Give me some itinerant workers who will circulate in 
these back districts and we will work wonders.” 

The desperate condition of the church may be 
glimpsed in the following word pictures: 

“Several circuits have been joined together because 
they could no longer support a pastor alone. In some 
cases churches were abandoned in the hope that the peo- 
ple would go to the larger church in town, but it only 
works for a while; then comes neglect and, as a result. 
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quite a number of people lose any connection with the 
church* There are sections lying between large circuits 
which have large numbers of people who are unchurched. 
The larger parish idea with sufficient additional workers 
would help solve these situations.” 

“One small hamlet is now unserved by any church. It 
had been a mining community; when the mine closed, 
the people were left stranded. Some of them have moved 
away. From my viewpoint, if religious workers, ac- 
quainted with rural life, work and habits, could be 
employed to go into these communities to interest and 
help the people, they would progress and the communi- 
ties would take out a new lease on life.” 

These are but a few out of more than three hun- 
dred reports. They tell us in no uncertain terms that 
rural America is a great missionary field, and they 
should not fail to arouse our Christian conscience. In 
many ways the story is tragic in its depression and 
discouragement. One report seems to sum up an 
impression which is typical of them all: “There are 
sections of our rural population that are fast becom- 
ing pagan, not only without religious ministration, 
but getting to that point where they do not miss it.” 

On the other hand, that the reports stress the need 
of a different type of program and leadership is a most 
hopeful sign. They reveal a new attitude on the part 
of an increasing number of those who are responsible 
for the supervision of the churches, and show that 
they are alive to the new situation and conscious of 
the crisis that exists in rural life and the rural church. 


VIII: THE RURAL CHURCH AND THE 
NEW DAY 


S HORTLY after the World War, Sir Auckland 
Geddes, British ambassador to the United 
States, said to an American audience: “In 
Europe we know that an age is dying. Here in 
America it would be easy to miss the signs of the 
coming change, but I have little doubt that it will 
come.” 

The events since that time have more than justified 
that statement, but there are still those who refuse 
to believe that any fundamental change in society 
is taking place. It was the same before the fall of 
the Roman Empire, before the French Revolution, 
and before every historic collapse of a nation’s life 
or the breakdown of the world’s economic system. 
Those who were advantaged by the existing condi- 
tions desired them to continue; they refused to be- 
lieve that anything was wrong, that any change was 
necessary. Those who were at a disadvantage (and 
that usually meant a great majority of the people) 
desired that something different should be estab- 
lished as the dominant influence of a nation’s life and 
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as a means whereby the masses of the people could 
secure a better living. Members of this group have 
now become articulate, and are beginning to express 
themselves in every leading country. As the poet says: 

For each age is a dream that is dying. 

Or one that is coming to birth. 

Toward the profound changes sweeping across the 
world, and particularly as they affect the life of 
America, the church and the home missionary enter- 
prise must address themselves. In so doing it is natural 
and proper that rural interests shall occupy an im- 
portant place in the great program that will inevitably 
demand attention and action. 

The church and home missions in America began 
as a rural enterprise. The westward movement, with 
its ever expanding frontiers, its adventuring, pioneer- 
ing exploits of human daring, was accompanied by 
similar exploits of missionary zeal and sacrifice. Our 
pioneers dreamed of America as a land of ultimate 
freedom and plenty, and sacrificed in order that their 
dreams might come true. In all of that the missionary 
played an important part. He, too, was a pioneer, an 
adventurer, dreaming of an America of freedom and 
plenty. He, too, sacrificed in order to make his dreams 
come true, but he saw that such an America must be 
founded on a knowledge and love of God. 

This first period was overlapped and followed by 
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the second, which we know as the industrial revolu- 
tion, with its phases of hope and progress linked 
with fear, despair and distress. Its story is that of the 
rapid rise of commerce and mechanical manufacture 
through a series of inventions of machines to perform 
work which human hands had done before. This in- 
dustrial revolution was, in some of its aspects, an 
age of progress, but the coming of the machine 
brought new distress to the poor, and it has not 
ushered in the looked-for Utopia. 

The old physical and geographical frontiers of 
America are now at an end, but we are faced with 
other frontiers, economic, social and spiritual, that 
also call for the spirit of adventure and pioneering. 
We are turning from physical rural adventure to 
social rural adventure. These new frontiers also call 
for pioneering programs in home missions as daring 
and adventurous as anything that characterized the 
ministries of earlier heroes. What are some of the 
factors in the rural situation with which the church 
must deal as it contemplates the new America that 
is slowly but surely emerging? 

The Question of Pastors’ Salaries 

The salary situation among the rural ministry is 
one of the first problems that should engage the atten- 
tion of American Christians. Present conditions are 
a standing rebuke to the church. Unless we can bring 
about some drastic change, making possible a more 
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equitable and more adequate salary for ministers 
and looking toward a definite minimum for qualified 
men, then there is little hope for a more vital coun- 
try church. The church will always reflect its minister, 
so that all that has been said as to the program and 
progress of the rural church and rural life is very 
closely related to the salary situation. 

The church in general is having much to say on 
matters involving economic injustice and social in- 
equality in the economic realm. This is as it should 
be. The church must ever be dropping the plumb 
line of the gospel against the prevailing inequities 
and the gross economic injustices of the day. As a 
rule the pastors of the large city churches who re- 
ceive the large salaries are the men who lead out in 
these indictments against the social order. I am glad 
that they do. They are the logical people to lead in 
this crusade. Many of them have faced, and are now 
facing, great personal risk and loss because of their 
stand, and to all such we owe a debt of gratitude. 
Some of these pastors who are in the higher salary 
range have gone further and have introduced plans 
whereby some sharing process might take place in 
the brotherhood of the ministry. Again, the rural 
clergy appreciate this interest and effort on the part 
of the better-paid men. 

But, thus far, the church has failed to deal ade- 
quately with a most glaring economic injustice within 
the ministry, and one which presses heavily upon 
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the rural ministers. Not only is this creating con- 
ditions of abject poverty with all its consequences 
in the homes of those poorly paid pastors, but,-more 
serious problems of bitterness and lack of confidence 
and unity are also in the making. What hope is there 
that the world will take notice of our preachments 
on social righteousness and economic justice, if part 
of the ministry itself is suffering from economic in- 
justice? 

Surely the responsibility to remedy this urgent 
salary situation lies heavily although not exclusively 
upon the shoulders of the ministry. I am not pleading 
for equality. Under the varying conditions of the 
work in a country so vast in territory, and so different 
in its demands, there can be no such thing as a flat 
equality. But equity there must be, if the church is to 
continue, if it is to have any real influence on the 
great issues before the nation, and if it is to speak out 
boldly about the sins of society. This question must 
be kept before the church until some more satisfac- 
tory solution is found and acted upon. 

Recent studies show that town and country 
churches have a large proportion of younger pastors 
who have heavy family obligations. They find it an 
absolute necessity to keep an automobile if they are 
to do their work adequately and reach their people. 
It takes from a quarter to a third of the salary to 
provide the fuel and upkeep for the average rural 
pastor’s car. When this has been deducted from the 
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cash salary, the picture is, to say the least, pitiful. 
Equity in salary would require that some provision 
be made for this necessary item of transportation ex- 
pense. There is a pathetic neglect of the isolated rural 
churches today, just because ministers cannot afford 
to buy gasoline and provide automobile upkeep. It 
constitutes a missionary problem of considerable im- 
portance. 

To supplement a pastor’s salary on the basis of 
certain minimum standards without making due pro- 
vision for these expenses of covering the field is quite 
unsatisfactory. A city pastor recently said, “When I 
was a rural pastor, the people fed my horse and filled 
my cellar with food to last me all the winter.” But 
farmers in these days do not fill gasoline tanks, 
neither do they, as a general custom, put the winter’s 
vegetables, potatoes, and meat into the preacher’s cel- 
lar. Where these things are given, they are, in many 
parishes, evaluated and charged as cash against the 
salary. 

Various experiments are going forward in sharing, 
pooling salaries, or making assessments, in order to 
provide funds for the purpose of achieving a more 
equitable support for country ministers. Plans must 
be sufficiently elastic. They should take into account 
all the necessary factors of the local situation. Mini- 
mum standards will vary; no flat minimum can be 
established. But there are some principles and pro- 
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cedures that enter into the situation which should re- 
ceive careful consideration. 

First, a survey of the community to be served 
should be made, in collaboration with experts in 
survey technique, with a view to any necessary con- 
solidation of churches and their activities; this data 
will indicate the means of securing the largest amount 
of local self-support without depriving still more peo- 
ple of religious ministry. A second step is that of 
dealing definitely and drastically with the problem 
of inefficiency. This would include both churches 
and pastors. Inefficiency is no easy matter to deal 
with, but that should not prevent us from taking 
every necessary step to make available for the rural 
church a ministry of the highest calibre. Such a 
ministry would be a real challenge to the larger 
churches to share with the smaller in the support of 
their pastors. 

Ultimately, a pooling arrangement of pastors* sal- 
aries may be necessary in order to appeal to laymen 
to consider their obligation to the total ministerial 
group. This adjustment of ministers* salaries prob- 
ably cannot be made on any flat assessment or a pool- 
ing of total salaries such as obtains among certain 
denominations in European countries. It will require 
a sliding-scale basis of assessment. Many such plans 
are now operating with fair success. They usually 
begin wbh a small personal assessment of about one 
per cent on salaries of $ 1,500 and under $9,000, and 
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rise gradually to three or four per cent on salaries 
of $5,000 or over. That paves the way for a similar 
assessment on a sliding scale, upon the churches 
themselves, thus enabling the strong to help the 
weak. The appeal to churches must have regard to 
the size of the church, its membership, its budget, its 
pastor’s salary. Churches paying less than the recog- 
nized average should be exempt, and those paying 
more should be assessed upon a gradual increase for 
each five hundred or one thousand dollars of salary. 

A recent study of the salary situation in one of the 
large denominations suggests the almost staggering 
need of an adjustment in salaries on some one of the 
plans proposed. Some 14,000 ministers were involved 
in the study and the figures include house rent on a 
sliding scale. There were 147 salaries of over $5,000, 
a few rising as high as $10,000; 1,630 were between 
$750 and $1,000; 1,565 were between $500 and $750; 
3,112 were under $500. A total of 6,307 pastors were 
receiving less than $1,000, including house rent. Of 
these about 2,000 were students or part-time pastors, 
and some of them were able to supplement their 
salaries with what they earned outside the ministry, 
leaving over 4,000 full-time men receiving under 
$1,000 a year, which included house rent. Studies 
in other denominations would reveal somewhat simi- 
lar conditions. 

The total pooling of all salaries in a denomina- 
tion, and their distribution on some basis of equality 
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or sliding scale of equity, may be necessary. This plan 
is in operation in Great Britain in the Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, Congregational and Methodist churches. 
The methods of securing the funds and distributing 
them vary in these denominations, but the basic prin- 
ciple holds good; namely, that the salaries of the 
ministers are a responsibility for the whole church 
and not merely of a local parish. The time is surely 
ripe for the American Protestant churches to tackle 
the whole question on this basis. There can be no 
argument as to the inequity and inefficiency of the 
present method. None, I think, will deny that the 
salaries paid to the rural ministers are woefully inad- 
equate, and that something ought to be done about it. 

The starting place is with the ministers. City pas- 
tors will appreciate the following facts: that what hap- 
pens in the rural church will, in large measure, deter- 
mine the life of the church in the city; that the 
country church must, of necessity, play a large part 
in determining denominational policies on a national 
scale; that the country community has educated chil- 
dren for the cities; that the country church has been 
the feeder for city churches and that this responsi- 
bility has been out of all proportion to its income 
or its ability to meet the expense; that the cost of 
operating a car and covering the work of a rural 
parish is great; and that in these recent years the 
cuts in salaries have fallen most heavily upon the 
rural pastors. If city pastors and their churches could 
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be made to see all these things, then I am sure that 
something would happen. 

This salary question has great significance for the 
home Emission boards. They have made a great con- 
tribution to the raising of the salary scale of rural 
ministers, and have been the agencies through which 
thousands of rural churches have been made avail- 
able to people in isolated sections of the country 
and to people in rural America who have not had 
the economic resources to provide for their own 
ministry. These home mission agencies must con- 
tinue to make such provision, if thousands of sorely 
needed country churches are to keep their doors 
open. 

But, having recognized this fact and provided for 
this need, the entire task of meeting this salary prob- 
lem should not be laid upon the doorstep of the 
national missions boards. Many of these underpaid 
ministers should be provided for without including 
them in the missionary appropriations. Some plan of 
adjustment should be devised to bring certain of these 
salaries to a recognized minimum. I have spent much 
time in the rural churches where these underpaid 
men are trying to serve. I have been in their homes, 
I have seen the suffering of their families and have 
witnessed the terrific handicaps under which they 
carry on. Their sacrifices are so great that the spirit of 
their ministry is crushed. Surely such conditions 
should stir the whole Christian church into action. 
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The late Dr. Warren H. Wilson, of the Board of 
National Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A., an outstanding leader of the rural church 
and the whole rural life movement, made a Valiant 
fight in behalf of the country minister. He worked 
out in detail a plan for a national fund for pastors’ 
salaries to correct the inequalities of the present situ- 
ation. He recommended that the fund should be 
made up of proportionate contributions from local 
churches, and from legacies and individual contribu- 
tions; that a minimum salary should be established, 
and all pastors’ salaries paid from this fund. 

No single plan will meet all situations. But it is 
clear that of the many and difficult problems that 
overshadow the future of the country church, the 
first and most urgent is that of the pastor’s salary. 
Not until that question has been faced, and some 
honest adjustment has been made to provide a decent 
living standard, which includes a reasonable budget 
for expenses, is there any clear hope that progress 
can be made. 

A New Ministry to Rural Women 

In the rebuilding of rural America there must be a 
new approach to the women on the farms. Homes in 
many rural communities are few and widely scattered. 
In some sections bad roads still make frequent con- 
tacts difficult. Then there is the lonesomeness and the 
longing for friendship that makes the life of rural 
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women more difficult than that of the men. The work 
of the men-folk takes them out where they can avail 
themselves of wider and more frequent social fellow- 
ship. This is an added reason for a more definite con- 
sideration of a ministry to the women of the coun- 
try. This social hunger and this need for contacts with 
other women of the community are valid and reason- 
able. It is a spiritual as well as a social problem, and 
the rural pastor and his wife can render invaluable 
service if they will keep before them the objective of 
meeting the needs of rural women. 

Here is a field of service in which the pastor’s wife 
can be a great help. The women and girls of rural 
communities have numerous problems into which a 
man cannot and should not enter. By the nature of 
the case they call for the kindly, understanding min- 
istry of some trained, consecrated woman. But there 
is a still larger ministry which involves education in 
the possibilities of enriching home and community 
life through rural womanhood. Some of this service 
should be of a voluntary character, since the average 
rural church does not support a woman assistant. 
However, many pastors’ wives are already giving a de- 
voted and self-sacrificing service in this kind of min- 
istry, in spite of their own home and family responsi- 
bilities. 

Many of the large city churches can provide the 
pastor with a woman worker, but rural communities 
have been given little consideration in the provision 
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of deaconesses and other women workers. And they 
suffer from a need that is equally great. Here is a 
field of opportunity to which the national boards of 
home missions of the denominations should give 
more consideration. They should find a way to pro- 
vide for rural fields consecrated women who have had 
training and experience in rural life and rural re- 
ligion. The place and poxver of the women in rural 
life and the rural church demand and deserve the 
best that we can give them. City church women’s 
groups, national women’s societies, and the church 
at large would do well to give thought and prayer 
to this matter of bringing strength, support and in- 
spiration to the women of the rural churches of 
America. 

A New Appreciation of Rural Sanctuaries 
The importance of buildings and equipment in a 
progressive program for the country church cannot 
be stressed too much. That the rural churches have 
survived, and have achieved what they have, in spite 
of their meager accommodations and equipment, is 
a fact that attests to some vital religious qualities in 
the personnel that has carried fonvard the work in 
the past. But in the country, as elsewhere, a new day 
has arrived, and it is unfair to expect that the future 
will produce results comparable to those of the past 
unless the country church can be assured at least a 
minimum of buildings and equipment suited to the 
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needs of a modem program of religious, social, recre- 
ational and community activities. 

The budget of every church should include a desig- 
nated amount for a fund that will be available for 
alterations and additions through the years. The 
tragedy of the present situation lies in the fact that 
little or nothing has been done to many rural 
churches during the past twenty-five years, sometimes 
during an even longer period. A pastor trained to 
carry on a fully rounded ministry will at times neces- 
sarily call upon his church for an expenditure far 
beyond the resources of a single year, if he is to put 
on a successful program. Much can be done, how- 
ever, if some increasing provision is made annually 
for a wisely planned building program. 

This program carried on over a period of time can 
well be made a fine evangelistic opportunity not only 
to build the volunteer labor of people into the mate- 
rial fabric of the rural church but, what is more im- 
portant, to enroll these people into the membership 
of the church and a fellowship with Christ. Whether 
it be a new building or the remodeling of the old one 
with necessary additions, if it is made a great inspira- 
tion in its inception and if this spirit is kept alive 
by festival observances as various sections of the work 
are finished, it can become an outstanding religious 
activity. 

The day of the one-room church is past. We are 
speedily approaching the time when every rural 
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church will see the necessity of providing special 
rooms for worship, teaching, and social and recrea- 
tional activities. When we get big enough, and broad 
enough, and religious enough to make such provi- 
sions, and to finance the church so that competent 
leadership can be employed, then we shall be better 
prepared to direct the social activities of the com- 
munity and to develop the moral and religious life of 
the people. Some marked progress toward this goal 
has taken place in recent years. Wherever the church 
has launched out with such a program of building 
and equipment, and has provided leadership to carry 
it on, there has come a response and an awakening in 
the life of the community. Thousands of rural 
churches are now facing a decision on the point of 
this enlarged program of equipment and leadership 
that will determine their future. 

The church, moreover, ought to be the most beau- 
tiful building in every community. It, of course, 
should be different from all the other structures of 
the village. It is a church, and therefore in a class by 
itself. This has many times been lost sight of in the 
building, and as a result we have buildings that look 
like bams; or, if they have been built in more recent 
days, they often pass for garages or fire stations. It is 
important that the exterior be designed to give the 
appearance of a sanctuary. The atmosphere of wor- 
ship should be conveyed by the architecture. The 
country churches of England are perfect examples of 
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what we have In mind. They are not necessarily large, 
or elaborate, or expensive. Beauty is never ornate, 
but grows out of simplicity and a sense of fitness to 
the surroundings. 

Every church should be designed to fit the partic- 
ular situation in which it is to be located. The trees, 
the land immediately around, and also the distant 
landscape should all be taken into account as form- 
ing part of the community life of which the sanctuary 
is to become the center. For this reason, if for no 
other, expert advice by an architect thoroughly ex- 
perienced in the field of church architecture, and 
familiar with the work of the church in meeting 
modern needs, is exceedingly important. In all too 
many cases the planning of rural churches has been 
left in the hands of people whose only experience has 
been in designing homes or commercial buildings; 
or — what is even worse — in the hands of some ham- 
mer-and-saw carpenter. Many such persons have given 
their services unstintingly, and we hesitate to seem 
ungrateful. But we insist that the planning and de- 
signing of the church is a specialized task, and of such 
importance that it should be entrusted only to thor- 
oughly competent persons. 

The grounds around the country church should be 
landscaped In the most beautiful way possible. Here, 
where nature Is ready to help, surely we should give 
God a chance to express his love for us in those tokens 
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of tree and flower that give the crowning touch of 
beauty to life. There is little excuse for the neglected, 
barren, and often disgraceful condition to be found 
around rural churches. Even where we may rtbt be 
able to rebuild the church, the very least we can do 
is to clean up the grounds; go into the woods and se- 
cure some native shrubs and plant them around the 
church; repair the front steps and gravel the path 
to its door. The state colleges of agriculture are usu- 
ally willing to assist in such landscaping when a 
church is sufficiently alive to request the service. A 
day’s work or two will accomplish much, if a plan is 
made well ahead of time by a committee that has 
vision and imagination. 

Every church should have a neatly designed bul- 
letin board. This should be placed at the most strata* 
gic point for the convenience of those for whom the 
information is intended. There are a number of such 
bulletin boards or wayside pulpits for sale by the 
various manufacturers of church equipment and by 
commercial houses, but care should be taken to see 
that they are artistic and simple and in character with 
the church. Too often a commercial standardized ar- 
ticle does not fulfill these requirements. 

Information and guidance on church building and 
renovation can be secured from the Interdenomina- 
tional Bureau of Architecture, 105 East Twenty-sec- 
ond Street, New York City. 
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A New Recreational Leisure-Time Program 

The new day in rural America will call for a much 
more adequate direction of leisure-time and recrea- 
tional activities. Every tendency toward change in 
rural life points to this, and in the carrying out of 
this work every available social agency may have a 
part. It is most desirable, however, that the rural 
church participate actively in the direction of these 
activities. 

In some cases it will be necessary for the rural pas- 
tor to set aside more or less extended periods of his 
own time for this work. Under other conditions, local 
committees which he can organize and inspire will be 
able to relieve him of much of the detail. Teachers 
and other public school leaders will participate. In 
spite of all these local resources, however, there seems 
quite definitely to be emerging a need and a demand 
for a more highly trained and specialized leadership 
in this field, and some way must ultimately be found 
to provide it for groups of communities which, for 
this purpose, can be handled as a unit. 

.Wherever the leadership comes from, it must take 
into account all ages and all special groups. There 
should be provision even for the very young children 
of pre-school age, who on certain occasions can be 
assembled at the church for recreational activities, 
thus enabling them to begin the formation of 
pleasant church associations. Even more attention 
must be given to children of primary age. Programs, 
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hours, and general plans for this group should take 
into consideration the school and home demands and 
necessities. Provision should be made for boys and 
girls, as they get old enough for work in the 4-H 
Clubs or in Boy and Girl Scout organizations. Over- 
night hikes will be necessary for certain groups; and 
summer camps for intermediates and young people 
will be only one feature of a year-around program. 
Likewise, many special events and activities of a social 
and leisure-time character will be planned for adults. 
On a still larger scale will be community and inter- 
community picnics, pageants, and other related pro- 
grams. These will involve people of all ages and will 
tend to knit the social life of varied groups into some- 
thing of a common whole. 

In all this provision for the use of leisure time and 
for recreational activities, the ideals of education and 
moral and social benefit will go hand in hand with 
pure fun, which, to a considerable extent, may be 
justifiably considered as an end in itself, or certainly 
as a very direct means for achieving important social 
values. 

A New Rural Morale 

Fundamentally, the present situation calls for the 
restoration of the morale of country people. They 
have suffered heavily, not only in the recent so-called 
depression years, but since 1920. They have lost the 
value of their crops; they have lost their purchasing 
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power; they have lost their farms and their homes for 
which they have struggled for years. If, in addition, 
they should lose their courage and their hope for 
the future, their loss will be great indeed. The very 
last thing they can afford to lose is their nerve. If 
only faith in God, in themselves, and in rural society 
can be maintained, rural people can rebuild a civ- 
ilization better worthy of the name. To help recover 
and maintain this morale is one of the prime re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of the rural church. 
If the rural people can be held steady during the 
readjustment that must necessarily be made; if they 
can be helped to possess their souls in some measure 
of confidence, I am certain they can face the future 
and win out. The church must take its place in this 
social and economic reconstruction; it must be the 
mediator of a living faith which will be of basic im- 
portance in the development of a new morale. 

Too long have rural people been made to feel a 
certain sense of inferiority. This must be changed. 
To secure in rural people a new respect for them- 
selves, their standards of living and working and 
worshipping, and in urban communities and churches 
a new appreciation of the place of rural life and 
people in the nation, is imperative. The church must 
play an important role in this re-education of the 
nation and of rural people themselves. Time was 
when we acclaimed the farmer as the backbone of 
the nation. Indeed, we said it so often and with such 
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enthusiasm that we came to believe it. A way must be 
found to restore something of this ideal. Agriculture 
is the primary industry, and the welfare of the people 
who choose to spend their lives in this vocatio* must 
be regarded as a matter of primary importance. Un- 
less we realize the fundamental importance of this 
statement and govern ourselves accordingly, we are 
standing in the way of national progress. 

To achieve this new sense of values and to estab- 
lish these basic appreciations in the mind of the 
church at large is fundamental to rural religious 
advance. It is important as a great missionary obliga- 
tion. It is important as a great social obligation. It is 
important in the interests of national morale, in the 
building of the nation’s life, and as part of an evan- 
gelistic crusade to Christianize America. 

The attitude of denominational officials and the 
church at large is a tremendous factor in the situa- 
tion. Something has been accomplished in the effort 
to give the rural church and its ministry a larger rec- 
ognition. But much remains to be done. The idea 
still prevails that the rural church is of less impor- 
tance than the city church, that it is a good place to 
start one’s ministry, and, if nothing better arises, to 
retire to in old age. But as a place for investing one’s 
whole life ministry — well, that is another question. 
The idea too often obtains that there must be some- 
thing wrong with a man if he does not, in due time, 
get out of the country church. These and similar in- 
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ferences are doing much to undermine the rural min- 
istry and to make impossible the building of a vital 
program of religion in the country church. When this 
attitude is present in the supervising officials, the 
problem is difficult indeed. Where the reverse is true, 
things are being accomplished. In some areas re- 
sponsible officials are giving time and attention to the 
rural church as something worth while on its own 
account. Under such leadership the rural ministry 
takes on new life. 

Most of the supervising officials of the denomina- 
tions are now selected from city churches. They often 
know little about the modem problem of the rural 
church. They can, however, identify themselves with 
those movements that are seeking to give new impetus 
and inspiration to rural life and the rural church, 
and they can, on every occasion possible, give expres- 
sion to the value and significance of the rural church 
and its ministry to the total religious enterprise. Such 
attitudes on the part of official leaders always help 
greatly in revitalizing the rural church and in the 
upbuilding of the rural ministry. 

Rural people themselves are often at fault in their 
attitude toward their own life and the rural com- 
munity. In many situations rural people have been 
educated to believe that it is a mark of distinction to 
have their pastor leave for a city church. He is being 
promoted. I have heard rural church people express 
themselves as follows, when they have a rather supe- 
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rior man as their pastor: “Well, we cannot expect to 
keep him long, he is too good a man to stay in a place 
like this.” With such a conception of themselves and 
their community, progress is slow and difficult. The 
nation seeks to rebuild the morale and character of 
rural people. Only so can we be assured that the new 
order will be better than the old. 

New Standards of Rural Success 
Although we are eager to have rural people hold 
up their heads and to see developed throughout 
America a new sense of appreciation of the dignity 
and importance of rural life, it does not necessarily 
follow that rural America should undertake to dupli- 
cate city culture and city modes of living. There are 
some basic differences which those who choose the 
rural way of life must take into account. In the city, 
where people are crowded closely and where many 
families live in one building, it may not be an undue 
extravagance for each family to secure heat from a 
central heating system without the expenditure of 
more energy than is involved in turning a thermostat 
needle a small fraction of an inch. To duplicate the 
same convenience for each country home might in- 
volve, in many instances, a larger expenditure than 
the total price of the farm. The farmer is entitled 
to be warm, but he may be compelled to secure heat 
by the most economical method which his particular 
circumstances would seem to suggest. The same prin- 
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ciple applies to air conditioning and other services 
which are often taken for granted in the city. 

It is encouraging that rural people are willing to 
adjust*, their lives to a scale of values more nearly 
within the range of the normal resources of agricul- 
ture and rural life. Rural people have sometimes 
tried to live upon a basis of costs that was beyond 
the ability of the average farm and rural community 
to sustain. We must remind ourselves that “a man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.” Rural people must learn that, 
in order to achieve success and a measure of happi- 
ness in the country, it is not necessary to introduce 
into rural life all the things that are common in the 
cities. 

In this there is a choice of values, for city people of 
means are often deprived of advantages which the 
humblest rural dweller may have without money and 
without price. That the standards of an urban cul- 
ture are necessary for the country is a false idea, and 
it has cost rural people untold agony. They are not 
through with it yet. A valiant fight will be necessary 
to protect rural people from the promoter and the 
propagandist who are out to “sell” the city to the 
rural dweller. Rural people will not solve the prob- 
lems of rural community life by importing the stand- 
ards and facilities and culture of the city into the 
country. On the contrary, -where this has been done, 
it has brought disaster. Communities that have 
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adopted this plan are struggling under a burden of 
taxes and mortgages to pay for services that they can- 
not continue. 

We have learned to sow and to reap mojje effi- 
ciently, and how to make two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before. But we still have to 
learn how to live. That, after all, is the most impor- 
tant consideration. The crowning achievement and 
the primary function of the country church is to 
teach rural people how to live. While we have made 
marvelous progress in the material realm, we have 
not made similar progress in the discovery and devel- 
opment of new and greater moral and spiritual ideals. 
Long before the radio and the automobile, the self- 
binder and the combine harvester had come into ex- 
istence, men had learned some of the deeper things 
that have never failed to satisfy the inner longings 
of people. I am convinced that in spite of the pressure 
and the noise, the hurry and the rush of our modern 
life, there are multitudes of people who appreciate 
rural life and all that it offers. There are farmers who, 
after the day’s work is done, and the cattle are safely 
housed in the bam, like to walk over their freshly 
ploughed fields, and smell the fragrance of the newly 
turned earth, feel it beneath their feet, and see in 
the distance the coming stars and be content. They 
have seen God. Such people deserve the best the 
church can give. There are enough of these men and 
women in rural America to offer a new challenge 
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to all rural institutions, and especially to the rural 
church. 

That rural life contains the elements of a satisfy- 
ing culture, that it can escape the false ideals that 
have so recently taken possession of it and return to 
a culture that will not depend upon so many things 
that are artificial, are convictions firmly held by many 
thoughtful Americans. Such a culture will have its 
roots in growing things, the mystery of the good 
earth, the beauty of the countryside, its possibilities 
for friendliness and neighborship, and the cultiva- 
tion of an intelligence and a religion that will be 
related to these everyday experiences. To such an 
adventure in rural readjustment I challenge the 
country church. 

We must recover the spiritual values of work. 
Apart from its economic importance, and consid- 
ered for the moment in the light of its moral and re- 
ligious value, there is much to be gained in restoring 
this sense of value to the vocation of agriculture and 
its related tasks. Most people have some concern as 
to their value in the world. To discover this personal 
worth, to provide a place in which it can find ex- 
pression, these are matters of supreme importance. 
For most people the only chance for this discovery 
and expression lies in some worth-while work that 
must be performed five or six days a week. That is 
certainly true of rural people. 

Our mechanized and industrial civilization is crush- 
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mg out much of the opportunity for religious expres- 
sion in the daily task. This has not happened in the 
same degree in agriculture. The farm still provides 
an outlet for the worship of God in work. It is true 
that the machine has also affected agriculture. There 
is a place in which the machine can and ought to be 
used. We cannot and we ought not to return to the 
primitive and monotonous hand and foot toil of the 
older agriculture. The slavery and drudgery of that 
era can be relieved by machines, and a way must be 
found to make possible for rural people a reasonable 
share of those machines that will lift the loads from 
their backs, relieve them of that deadening toil and 
give them time to enjoy recreation and culture. Ma- 
chines must be made the servants of the race. But 
when this has been done, it should be possible to 
find a joyous expression of wholesome personality in 
the doing of the daily task. The farmer is more im- 
portant than the farm. Agriculture must be made 
the means to an end, and not be considered as an end 
in itself. The rural church can point tire way to a 
program in which making a living will be an integral 
part of living, and in which rural people will find 
opportunity to express their highest ideals and 
achieve life’s noblest purposes in the work they do. 

Country people are in great need in these days, but 
the one thing without which all other needs will go 
unfulfilled is in the realm of inspiration, hope, and 
the consciousness of the values that are inherent in 
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country life, of the ethical rightness of their cause* 
They must be given a sense of direction that will 
enable them to determine the true goal of life and 
inspire them with courage to proceed toward it. To 
be the bearer of this gospel of hope to country people 
is the distinctive privilege of the country church. It 
should be the means of a renewed spiritual vitality 
for church and preacher, for which they might thank 
God and take courage. 

Fellowship, good will and cooperation are key 
words in the new social order now in the making in 
rural America — a fellowship as broad as the human 
race, a good will which is as inclusive as that of Jesus 
himself, and a cooperation which involves every per- 
son, every denomination, and every agency seeking 
to make a better America and to bring people into 
closer brotherhood with one another and with our 
heavenly Father. Given such a spirit and purpose in 
the hearts and minds of those who represent the 
rural church, there is hope for a better day for the 
rural people. We can then look forward to the 
coming of the kingdom in the rebuilding of rural 
America. 
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